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The Shape of Things 


THE CHANGES WHICH APPEAR IN THIS ISSUE 
of The Nation should speak for themselves. We hope that 
the physical changes will produce the effect that was in- 
tended, namely, one of clarity, vigor, and legibility. The 
form was designed by Joseph Blumenthal in consultation 
with all the persons who help to produce The Nation. 
New features and extra pages have been added to meet 
the necessities of an expanding weekly. It is with par- 
ticular pleasure and confidence that the editors announce 
the formation of a boa:d of Editorial Associates compris- 
ing Heywood Broun, Alvin Johnson, and our former Edi- 
tor and recent Contributing Editor, Oswald Garrison 
Villard. This board will advise on policy and planning 
and will bring to our editorial councils the varied social 
and political experience of its three members. 


* 


BATTLE LINES ARE DRAWING CLOSER IN THE 
industrial—craft-union fight whose outcome will decide 
the future form and strength of the American labor move- 
ment. William Green, with what seems more like bad 
temper than good strategy, sent out on February 21 an 
ultimatum to all labor bodies affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor ordering them to have nothing to do 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization. ‘The 
Executive Council,’’ reads the letter, “cannot and will not 
permit division and discord to divide the forces of the 
American Federation of Labor. . . ."” There was no hint in 
Mr. Green’s pronouncement that the question should be or 
will be decided by the rank and file. The truth is of course 
that the rank and file are massed behind the opposing line. 
The C. I. C. gave Mr. Green not one but three answers. It 
replied that the C. I. O. is seeking to remove the roots 
of dualism by making it possible for millions of mass- 
production workers to enter the A. F. of L. on the only 
basis they will accept—industrial unions. On the same day 
the committee announced its support of 30,000 radio 
workers who recently rejected the executive council's pro- 
posal that they become Class B members in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. A day later 
the C. I. O. issued its third and strongest answer to Mr. 
Green. The eight unions represented on it proposed to him 
an immediate campaign to organize steel. They offered as 
their contribution trained organizers and $500,000, but 
they stipulated (1) that organization must be along indus- 
trial lines, and (2) that leadership must be such as to 
inspire confidence of success. 
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spire confidence of success. In the face of this terrifying 
offer Mr. Green at once scurried to cover. It will be re- 
ferred, he said, to the executive council mecting in May. 


* 


IN THE NAME OF SOIL CONSERVATION, WHICH 
is apparently constitutional, the new farm bill manages 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture powers over farm 
output as broad as the AAA. It is provided that eventually 
the states shall take over the task of agricultural regula- 
tion; but until that time Secretary Wallace will remain the 
guardian and manipulator of farm prosperity. He is no 
longer permitted to enter into contracts with farmers to 
pay them cash rewards for not producing certain crops, 
but he may offer cash inducements on a voluntary basis to 
farmers who are willing to help build up the soil and pro- 
mote its economic use by withdrawing land from cultiva- 
tion, preventing its erosion, or improving its fertility. At 
the same time he is given the task of providing and main- 
taining a continuous and adequate supply of farm com- 
modities at prices fair to both producers and consumers. 
The meaning of conservation was even stretched to include 
a provision in the House bill which directs the restoration 
of the pre-war purchasing-power parity between agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural “‘net incomes.’’ Those farmers 
who have benefited from the AAA will no doubt welcome 
the new bill, and the Administration, by obtaining its pas- 
sage, will not only maintain farm income but will prevent 
serious crosion in the Democratic vote. But to the tenants 
and share-croppers, who comprise two-thirds of the farm 
population of the South but whose vote, when they exer- 
cise it, is controlled by the landlords, the new bill may 
prove even more disastrous than the old. To be sure, two 
amendments protecting their interests were inserted in 
the House bill, but they are no stronger than Section 7 of 
the AAA contract, and it is quite possible that even these 
safeguards will be removed in conference. 


* 


AS FOR ‘THE REST OF THE FARM BILL, TWO 
experts on the tenant problem, Professor H. Clarence 
Nixon and Professor Charles S. Johnson, have pointed 
out in a statement prepared for the Southern Policy Com- 
mittee that it threatens even greater discriminations 
against tenants than the AAA. To anyone familiar with 
the workings of the AAA in the South, the measured 
words of the committee indicate all too vividly the un- 
measured misery in which the cropper may expect to 


continue 


The changes in husbandry anticipated by the new farm 
bill [reads the statement} will inevitably reduce the re- 
quirement for farm laborers and displace more tenants. 

.. It is possible for landlords . . . to divide their lands in 
such a manner that tenants will grow cash cotton crops 
without benefits, while owners grow the feed, seed, and 
soil-improvement crops which require less labor and yet 
bring government benefits. 


‘Is there no voice in Congress,’ concludes the statement, 
to insist upon a sounder agricultural economy in the 
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South?’ On the contrary, Chairman Smith of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, when he rose in all his wrath 
against the House amendment, exclaimed: ‘What kind of 
fool thing is this they have adopted? The tenant and the 
share-cropper get it all now. They are given their share of 
the crop with no strings on it, while the landowner has to 
pay taxes and the cost of production, housing, implements, 
and repairs.” Chairman Smith is almost correct. There is 
only one string on the cropper’s share: it is exactly the 
same kind of string that small boys attach to empty 
purses on April Fool's day. 


+ 


SECRETARY ICKES, WHO SEVERAL WEEKS AGO 
declared himself ‘‘the most enjoined man in America,” 
has one injunction the less now and a good deal of cause 
for rejoicing. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has decided that the PWA had the right to make a grant 
to Greenwood County, South Carolina, for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant. The grounds of the de- 
cision are clear: the county has the power to construct 
such a project, and Mr. Ickes has the right to lend the 
county money for doing what it has the power to do. It 
should be difficult for even a hostile majority on the 
Supreme Court to find a way of torturing so clear a con- 
struction of the Constitution. Less clear is the decision in 
the Public Utility Holding Company case, appealed from 
Judge William C. Coleman’s narrow ruling several 
months ago—a ruling amazingly partisan even for a con- 
servative district judge. While the Circuit Court holds 
that the company’s activities are intra-state (despite the 
fact that its subsidiaries sell electric power and water to 
consumers from Indiana to California), Judge Coleman's 
sweeping declaration that the entire Holding Company 
Act is unconstitutional is overruled by the Circuit Court. 
This still leaves the situation ambiguous. The clearest 
thing for the Spreme Court to do would be to throw out 
the entire case on the jurisdictional issue pushed by Justice 
Brandeis in the TVA case, and address itself to the morc 
direct issue presented by the Electric Bond and Share suit. 


* 


‘(THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER HAS BEEN 
converted from a cliché into a present reality—and the 
power in question is electric power. Despite the fact that 
the associations of utility executives and investors arc 
insisting that the TVA decision is strictly limited and may 
prove a Pyrrhic victory for the government (and there 
is much substance in their contentions), they are none 
the less terrified at the future. The prospect of a Missis- 
sippi Valley Authority, a Columbia Valley Authority, a 
Red River Authority haunts the waking and sleeping 
thoughts of those who fear for private enterprise in giant 
power. And it is true that the figures about the federal 
dams now under construction ate formidable. There arc 
thirty-seven of them, of which nineteen will producc 
power. The government investment in these dams is ap- 
proximately a billion dollars, and it is estimated that 
6,000,000 horse-power will be produced. The utility ex- 
ecutives should be advised that the crucial problem is 
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not the issuing of public statements but the struggle over 
the administration of the power projects. Already that 
struggle has begun among the legislators from the North- 
west in the discussion of plans for administering the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams. Among the compet- 
ing plans are a state compact authority and a unified fed- 
eral authority like the TVA. If only the publicity experts 
of the utilities could wipe out the efficiency with which the 
TVA has been administered, both in its construction and 
its operations, half their battle would be won. 


* 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE ASSISTANCE BEING 
given Mussolini by American business interests is avail- 
able in the January trade figures just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Oil exports to Italy jumped to 
$1,238,500 as compared with a monthly average of 
$505,000 in 1934, an increase of 140 per cent; sales of 
iron and steel scrap were valued at $700,000 as against 
$186,000, an increase of 325 per cent; and shipments of 
automobiles, parts, and accessories rose from $61,000 to 
$127,000, an advance of more than 100 per cent. Since 
none of these items has yet been embargoed by the 
League, American sales can scarcely be said to be directly 
undermining international law. The same cannot be 
claimed, however, for the growing trade in contravention 
of the League sanctions. The growth in American imports 
from Italy from $2,764,000 in January, 1935, to 
$3,157,000 in January, 1936, tends to offset, to a certain 
extent, the loss of Italian markets in League countries. 
Even more ominous is the appearance, for the first time, 
of substantial American exports of the commodities ex- 
plicitly barred from Italy by League action. Included 
under this category are shipments of crude rubber, of 
which none was exported in 1934, and greatly increased 
sales of nickel and ferro-alloying metals and ores. Mean- 
while, our total exports to Ethiopia declined from $7,454 
in January of last year to $866 in January, 1936. Neu- 
trality, apparently, has not changed much since 1914-17. 


* 
ALTHOUGH THE SENSATIONAL REPORTS OF A 


new Triple Alliance of Germany, Italy, and Austria 
against the League powers appear to have been un- 
founded, there is evidence that Nazi statesmen are work- 
ing overtime to find an escape from the isolation which 
the ratification of the Franco-Soviet and the Soviet- 
Czecho-Slovakian pacts will impose. Goring went on an- 
other of his hunting trips in Poland, and the Polish and 
German Ambassadors at Rome were both unaccountably 
summoned home. Renaio Ricci, Italian Secretary of State 
for Education, has been talking with German officials at 
the Winter Olympics, and Colonel Beck, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, is scheduled to visit Brussels in the hope 
of influencing certain anti-French Flemish groups. Despite 
this frenzied activity the chance of a strong anti-League 
bloc of the Central Powers seems extremely remote. Po- 
land, though desiring to keep on good terms with Ger- 
many, does not care to alienate either France or the Soviet 
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Union. Personal animosities as well as fundamental rivalry 
over Austria are almost certain to stand in the way of a 
close agreement between Hitler and Mussolini. A Japa- 
nese-German alliance against the Soviet Union, which 
would not necessarily antagonize France and Great Britain, 
remains the primary danger. The recent raids on Outer 
Mongolia are believed to have been fomented by Germany 
in an effort to forestall the ratification of the Franco- 
Soviet alliance. Any apprehension that they may have 
aroused in Paris has been more than offset, however, by 
the glowing reports of the efficiency of the Red Army. 


* 


THE JAPANESE ELECTIONS ARE NOTEWORTHY 
chiefly for what happened to the minority parties. No 
startling upsets and no sweeping victories looking to a 
pronounced change in policy occurred, but certain small, 
unexpected gains and losses indicate that Japan has ven- 
tured a timid step toward liberalism and away from the 
reactionary chauvinism that has dominated the country 
since 1931. Five out of its twenty seats were lost by the 
party nearest to fascism, three independents representing 
the military super-patriots were defeated, and the Social 
Masses Party returned eighteen members instead of the 
three it had previously had. Industrial labor has become 
better organized and more class-conscious since the last 
national election four years ago, and farm labor has been 
in acute distress. It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
labor party should have made some gains. That they were 
as large as they were is attributable not so much to the 
proletariat’s advance in influence as to the “pure-election” 
rules restricting the use of campaign funds, which helped 
to equalize the chances of minority and big-party candi- 
dates, and to popular disillusionment with the major 
parties. Otherwise the election was every bit the stalemate 
it was expected to be. Japan is left with the same rulers as 
before and with the real issues untouched. 


* 


THE PROCESSES OF JUSTICE WORK SO SLOWLY 
for Negroes that if justice is ever won by them it is more a 
matter of miracle than of retribution. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on February 17 in the case of 
Yank Ellington, Ed Brown, and Henry Shields caps a 
whole succession of miracles. The three boys were accused 
of the murder of a white man, strung up and whipped in 
order that a confession might be extracted from them, and 
convicted. Here the first miracle happened. One of the 
four lawyers who had been assigned by the court to defend 
them turned out to be a very able and humane white 
Southerner by the name of John A. Clark, who set for him- 
self the task of compensating by his own humanity and 
energy for all the wrongs which his fellow-whites had 
inflicted on the Negroes. The second miracle was Asso- 
ciate Justice Griffiths of the Mississippi Supreme Court, 
who, even when the majority had denied the appeal of the 
boys from their conviction, read a magnificent dissenting 
opinion in which the entire story of the torture of the de- 
fendants and the forced confession was set down. The 
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climax of the case has now come in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Hughes in which he sets aside the convictions. The 
cditors of The Nation are proud to have printed an article 
in the issue of December 11, 1935, by Robert W. Horton, 
which told the story and helped arouse interest in the case. 


* 


A THOROUGHGOING INVESTIGATION INTO 
the activities of the Townsend plan was voted in the 
House of Representatives on February 19. It will be 
salutary to correct, if possible, the widespread fallacy, 
with which Dr. Townsend's aged followers console them- 
selves, that the plan is designed to give them a stipend of 
$200 a month. The bill introduced by Representative 
McGroarty on April 1, 1935, provided for “a maximum 
of $200 a month.”” Anything short of this, down to ten 
cents, would be clearly within the intent of the act. Yet 
despite the gross deception practiced on millions of old 
people throughout the country, it is interesting to compare 
the Townsend plan with the National Social Security Act. 
The latter imposes a 6 per cent tax on pay rolls in order to 
provide for an average of $25 per month to about 50 per 
cent of the persons over sixty-five, or 3,750,000 pension- 
crs. A group of economists who have recently quite 
properly criticized the Townsend plan for its absurd claim 
to be able to provide $200 a month estimate, nevertheless, 
that under the 2 per cent transaction tax proposed by 
Dr. Townsend 7,000,000 persons over sixty could 
probably be given $75 a month. The most important fact 
that the investigation could bring out would obviously 
be that necessary and just security to the aged should be 
financed not by a general sales tax, as in the Townsend 
plan, or by a tax on wage-earners, as in the present Social 
Security Act, but by a sharp tax on incomes. 
* 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, WHICH ADVERTISES 
its reputation for integrity, published on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 23, a Madrid dispatch which was Hearstian in its com- 
bination of misinformation and distortion. It said that 
“bolshevism has been trying a new weapon in Spain,” the 
united front; that ‘the united front has put Spain at the 
mercy of 3,000,000 Socialists, Anarchists, Syndicalists, 
and Communists, some of whose leaders and organiza- 
tions are reported to be paid and subsidized from Mos- 
cow’; that “instead of opposing socialism, red agents 
throughout the world have been instructed to work with 
it.” A reactionary newspaper is then quoted as an au- 
thority; the list of subsidies to Soviet agents is credited 
to “well-informed quarters in Madrid”; and finally, run- 
ning out of authorities, the dispatch concludes witb sen- 
sations whose source is merely “it was also said.”” The dis- 
honesty of hiding behind ‘well-informed quarters’’ is 
only equaled by the distortion of raising the Moscow flag 
on a spontaneous mass uprising which anyone who knows 
Spain realizes was long overdue. The fact that the dis- 
patch is signed by G. Ward Price, correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail, makes publication by the T/mes all 
the more reprehensible. No paper in England has been 
more notoriously pro-fascist. 





Have Faith in the 


Common Man 


NCE evety four years progressives in America 
find themselves thinking politics. And once 
every four years they find themselves tempted to 

believe that the choice of the lesser evil is still their best 
realistic choice. Why is it that there is no strong framework 
for building a united party of farmers, workers, techni 
cians, and professional people—a party of the common 
man? This question comes all the more sharply in a politi- 
cal campaign like the present one, with a temporizing 
liberal arrayed against consistent reactionaries. We may 
follow John Morley in thinking that compromise is the 
heart of politics, and we may finally accept compromise. 
But that does not mean that we must confuse compromise 
with betrayal. 

Many of our readers will remember the muckraking 
movement of a quarter-century back—a movement which 
cnded only in feverish disclosures of the more revolting 
aspects of business enterprise. More of our readers will 
remember the thinned-out sequel of that movement in 
the period of Mencken and his followers, who used all 
their spleen and energy and talent in muckraking the 
American people. We are still tasting ‘he dregs of the 
latter period. For that reason it is heartening to recite 
some recent events, picked almost at random, that may 
help us to rediscover a faith in the common man. 

There are the new beginnings in the militant labor 
movement, represented by the efforts for industrial organ- 
ization, the rank-and-file spirit, the leadership of such 
men as Lewis, Hillman, Dubinsky, Gorman, Howard, and 
Bridges. There has been a new strength and skill displayed 
in the management of recent strikes, notably the dress- 
makers’ strike in New York, the general strikes at Terre 
Haute and Pekin, the marble workers’ strike at Rutland, 
and the strike of the Newspaper Guild in Milwaukee. For 
the first time in American life newspapermen and college 
teachers and other professional workers have shown an 
understanding of what it is that gives them a common 
stake in building and retaining a culture. There are stir- 
rings toward organization even among the share-croppers 
and tenant farmers of the South. There is, finally, a wide- 
spread insistence of the common people on peace and 
neutrality, a new understanding of what sends a country 
into war and what produces fascism, even a dawning 
recognition that the sanctity of the Constitution rests on 
the personal judgment of nine men. 

These are only beginnings. They are, moreover, only thc 
credit side of the ledger, and the debit items are legion. As 
beginnings they may not compare with the strength of the 
Labor Party in England, the recent victory of the left 
forces in Spain, the vigorous development of a common 
front in France. Yet they are enough to serve as an earnest 
of more to come, and enough to indicate that the land- 
scape of American life is not as bleak and stripped as The 
Nation has at various times been tempted to view it. 
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Moreover, these recent developments are not isolated 
vutcroppings but a natural and continuous growth from 
our past. If we examine our history we shall find that our 
culture rests not—as Mr. Morgan would have it—on the 
leisure class but on the common man. He has kept the 
predatory course of business enterprise from turning our 
culture into a shambles or a mining camp. He has insisted 
on free schools, free worship, free thought, and a free 
press. He has taken the “American dream,” which busi- 
ness enterprise was making wholly an individualistic 
dream, and given it whatever collective stamp it has had. If 
his behavior in the present depression has shown a hu- 
mility and a tendency to accept sheer defeat, it has also 
shown a heroic capacity for suffering. No successful move- 
ments of the common man are ever based on a human ma- 
terial which lacks positive qualities of strength and hero- 
ism. And there is no such lack in the American people. 

When we have been weak, it is because we have been 
tied hand and foot to the slavery of those who make our 
shoddy ideals as they make our shoddy wares. We must 
now break not merely the economic monopolies that shut 
us off from making a living but also the monopoly of 
opinion that shuts us off from making a culture. 

We have one thing that will stand us in very good stead 
in the long run. That is the tradition of progressive and 
democratic movements since the days of Jefferson. At 
times it has seemed that these movements have been weari- 
some repetitions of the same theme, retreading old ground 
in a familiar and exhausted way. And yet, carefuily ex- 
amined, the course of American progressive thought has 
not always swung back on itself. When it has come back 
it has been on a new plane. The popular movements of 
Jefferson, of Jackson, of Bryan, and of Debs have been 
the four high points in the life-history of American de- 
mocracy. We have had successively middle-class demo- 
cratic movements, the democracy of the frontier, the move- 
ments of the agrarians and populists, and finally the mili- 
tant labor movement. Our task now is not to retreat from 
these but to find a way of combining them. 

We are in a period of synthesis, when forces are at work 
making for a union between these various groups. Obvi- 
ously, it will be hard to get started. For the common man 
has not yet learned that the identity of interest between 
him and his fellows is greater than the conflict of interest, 
and that the conflict of interest between him and the own- 
ing classes is greater than the identity of interest. It will 
take time and ever greater pain than he has suffered so far 
to teach him this. But he will learn in the end. He will 
learn that the liberalism of the T. R.-Wilson tradition 
from which the present Roosevelt descends is thin and 
pallid, and that whatever Republican liberalism exists is 
thinner still. He will learn finally that while organization 
is the essential condition of political action, more is re- 
quired before he can take over the responsibility of gov- 
erning America. And that additional factor is the detailed 
and realistic knowledge of how the going system works 
and what can be done to make it work better. 

Have faith in the common man. But faith in him will 
not be enough. We must also help him to equip himseit 
with organization and knowledge. 
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The Tax Debacle 


EPORTS from Washington on the tax situation 
continue to be vague and unrewarding. One 
day it is rumored that the Administration will 

meet the growing apprehension regarding the budget by 
levying additional income taxes. The next we are as- 
sured that it will do nothing of the kind, but will con- 
fine itself to a reimposition of the processing taxes. These 
statements are so evidently trial balloons that we may be 
sure no comprehensive tax program will emerge unless 
public opinion demands it. 

The incessant conservative outcries against the New 
Deal have served to conceal the fact that no Administra- 
tion since the World War has followed such a dangerous 
and reactionary tax policy as the present one. It is true 
that the President pushed through substantial increases 
in inheritance and income-tax rates on persons of great 
wealth. But as Te Nation pointed out at the time, these 
changes were of little practical importance to our general 
tax structure. At most it was estimated that the increase 
in revenue from the new rates would not exceed $250,- 
000,000, which is insignificant compared with the bil- 
lions obtained from the masses in taxes, direct and indirect, 
on articles of everyday use. In the last fiscal year the United 
States government obtained only about a third of its 
total revenue from graduated taxes, such as the income, 
inheritance, and gift levies. The amount derived from the 
stamp tax on tobacco alone was 40 per cent of that ob- 
tained from the income tax. Processing taxes, which are 
little more than glorified sales taxes on the necessities of 
life, brought in half as much as the income levy, while 
customs receipts were a third as large. For every dollar 
extracted amid painful protests from the well-to-do, the 
government has been quietly appropriating two from 
those least able to afford it. Although it is true that the 
rich are also consumers and as such bear part of the 
levies on consumers’ goods, the relative amount of their 
income devoted to living expenses is much less than 
that of individuals in the lower-income brackets. 

The Roosevelt Administration cannot be held entirely 
accountable for this unsound tax structure. The greater 
part of it was inherited from the Republicans, who 
achieved no noticeable reforms in the twelve years that 
they were in power. Nevertheless, the two primary tax 
measures enacted under the present Administration have 
gone farther toward redistributing wealth from the bot- 
tom to the top than anything adopted in the heyday of 
Republican rule. The processing taxes, for example, rep- 
resented an extremely heavy impost on articles of which 
the poor alone are heavy purchasers—flour, bread, pork, 
lard, cotton goods, and, under the Warren Act, potatoes. 
The processing taxes are relatively unimportant, however, 
as compared with the enormous pay-roll levies imposed by 
the Social Security Act. At the outset, in 1936, this tax 
amounts only to $228,000,000, but it increases rapidly 
until it reaches the staggering sum of $2,783,000,000 in 
1950, of which at least $1,000,000,000 will be borne di- 
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rectly by the workers, while the remainder, theoretically 
levied on the employers, will be passed on to the con- 
sumers in the form of increased prices. A more effective 
method of forcing the poor to shoulder the burdens of 
Capitalist insecurity could scarcely have been devised. 

If these vast sums were immediately to be redistributed 
among the working class, the net effect on the economic 
system would not be harmful. But apart from small ap- 
propriations, totaling $94,000,000 in 1936, made as 
grants-in-aid to the states for old-age assistance, child 
welfare, and public health, regular benefits will not be 
paid on the old-age pensions until 1942 or on unemploy- 
ment insurance until 1939. The aggregate payments of 
old-age benefits will not equal the aggregate receipts in 
any year until after 1966, by which time there will be an 
accumulated reserve of nearly $40,000,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the law, this tremendous reserve can only be used 
for the retirement of the national debt. Thus the final 
outcome of the Social Security Act will be to relieve taxa- 
tion on the wealthy and to accentuate the maldistribution 
of wealth which lies at the root of economic instability. 

Quite apart from the question of justice, it is evident 
that something must be done to reverse the present trends 
in taxation if the United States is to escape a repetition 
of the disasters of the past few years. Th. studies of the 
Brookings Institution have shown that the tendency to- 
ward oversaving underlies many of our economic difficul- 
ties, and that two-thirds of the savings in the country are 
accumulated by the fortunate few who have incomes of 
more than $10,000 annually. The indecently rich—those 
with incomes above a million—are fairly heavily taxed 
under the present laws, but there remains a great class with 
incomes ranging from $5,000 to $100,000 who pay a very 
inadequate tax. If this group were forced to assume a fair 
share of the burden, there would be no need to look else 
where for a source of new revenuc. 


Spain Moves Left 


HE Spanish workers and peasants have again repu- 

diated the blood-and-hunger rule of feudal Jand- 

lords who, minus a king, attempted to duplicate 

the old regime in the name of God, the army, and St. 

Ignatius Loyola. Given unity among the left group, such 

a result was practically inevitable in view of the relative 

strength of the organized parties, which were recently of- 

fically given as follows: 

. 1,444,471 
. 1,577,547 
133,266 
549,946 


Socialists: dues-paying members. . 

Syndicalists and Anarcho-Syndicalists. . . . 
Communists arta 
Rightist organizations, total membership. 


The total population of Spain is around twenty-three 
million. Of these about three-fifths are agricultural labor- 
crs, share-croppers, and tenant farmers. Most of the land 
is owned in large estates, held by a tiny minority. There is 
only a very small number of solvent small landowners; all 
the rest are hopelessly mortgaged to usurers and on 









familiar terms with starvation. All the non-owning land 
workers are, according to the story-books, conservative 
royalists and pious Catholics; but direct conversation with 
them reveals that the most conservative are Azania republi- 
cans, and they are exceptions. Asa rule they are Anarchists, 
Socialists, or Communists, in that order. 

The rest of the country groups into an industrial prole- 
tariat of about six million, perhaps one or two million 
petty bourgeois and professionals, and at most a half- 
million prosperous, upper-middle-class landowners and 
aristocracy. The six million proletariat are all leftist. The 
petty bourgeois are republicans, with a strong tendency 
towards anti-clericalism and anti-militarism. The conser- 
vatives, including royalists, fascists, and Gil Robles 
clerico-fascists, number at most one million. They were 
able to enter the government at all, during the elections of 
1933, because the left parties all ran separate tickets and 
because the petty-bourgeois fadicals (Lerroux) united 
with them. Spain's electoral law requires majority votes in 
each district, which means that an organized minority can 
and often does defeat several disorganized majorities. 

In the recent elections three very important factors 
swung Spain to the left. First, there were only two sides to 
take—the labor parties and left-wing republicans on an 
anti-fascist program, or the right of church and army. The 
“center” was a complete fiction comprising government 
officials, the Lerroux party having disappeared in the ooze 
of dozens of ‘Teapot Domes.” Second, there were 30,000 
political prisoners, which led Anarcho-Syndicalists to vote 
for the second time in their lives. Third, attempts to intro- 
duce a kind of Dollfuss fascism had been met, a year ago, 
with insurgent resistance on a heroic scale; and that insur 
rection was the beginning of new revolutionary strength 

Let no one deceive himself as to the meaning of an 
Azafia republican Cabinet under these circumstances. It is 
a government that exists and governs entirely by virtue of 
labor support, specifically Socialist. The truth is that there 
is a split in the Socialist Party over the question of taking 
power. It is the Prieto wing, the reformist republican 
faction, that backs Azania with real enthusiasm. To the 
others the present Cabinet is a temporary expedient, a 
power only because none of the labor parties so far have 
the strength, or the boldness, to take the power directly. 
None dares take it by itself, and the united-front councils 
are not yet strong enough nationally to assume leadership 
The reason for that is the strong anti-revolutionary pull 
within the Socialist Party, and the strong anti-Socialist 
pull in Anarcho-Syndicalist ranks. 

All the leaders are, however, suffering enormous 
pressure leftwards. The country is bankrupt, unemploy- 
ment increases steadily, and in most peasants’ and workers’ 
homes the question of food is a daily problem. The de 
mands for lasting relief, for jobs, for the merest necessi 
ties will either force Azahia to undertake revolutionary 
reforms, or force him out. In any case the position of the 
Azafia Cabinet, because it is composed mainly of the sam« 
timid men who dodged the job of land and labor reform 
five years ago, is extremely precarious. Except for the 
personalities involved, the Kerensky-October analogy 
has a good deal of truth in it. 
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Washington, February 23 

HIS dispatch might be captioned 

Bastardy in the Public Works 

program, for it is to deal chiefly 

with one of those projects that keep Ad- 

ministrator Ickes shouting, “It’s not my 
baby! It’s not my baby!” 

There are a lot of projects that are 
not Honest Harold's “babies” even 
though he is both Public Works Ad- 
ministrator and chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on allot- 
ments out of the $4,000,000,000 work- 
relief fund. There are projects that no 
self-respecting man would want to 
claim as his own. The whole nation has 
heard about some of them—the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal-power project and the 
trans-Florida ship canal, for example— 
but only a few of its citizens have heard about the one that 
seems to me the worst of all. I refer to the $30,600,000 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial project at St. Louis. 

The story begins back in 1934. St. Louis having elected 
a Democratic mayor, Bernard F. Dickmann, ex-head of 
the city’s real-estate exchange, it occurred to a bunch of 
the boys that here was an excellent opportunity to unload 
upon the federal government some thirty-seven blocks of 
loft buildings and the like along the municipality’s river 
front. They proposed to raze the buildings, park the area, 
erect in its center a Taj-Mahal-like structure, and call the 
result a memorial to the President who arranged the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. To that end, they had a resolution intro- 
duced in Congress appropriating $30,000,000 for the 
memorial. 

It was an audacious request. St. Louis already had onc 
memorial to Jefferson, a large stone building erected in 
Forest Park at the time of the World’s Fair. Secondly, it 
involved asking approval for a memorial at St. Louis 
from a Congress that for years has been haggling fruit- 
lessly over plans to build a Jefferson memorial in the na- 
tion’s capital. Then, too, there was the breath-taking mag- 
nitude of the proposition; the Washington monument 
had cost about $1,000,000, the Lincoln Memorial about 
$10,000,000. The proposed Jefferson memorial was to 
surpass them and rival Bonneville Dam and Passama- 
quoddy. And there was yet another factor to be consid- 
ered—the project's sponsors proposed to sell back to the 
government at $325,000 an acre land that the govern- 
ment had bought in 1803 for four cents an acre and sold 
to settlers at $1.25. 

The resolution never got out of committee. Convinced 
that there was no chance of its being adopted, its sponsors 





Farle Jy th e Fixer 


had substituted for it a resolution creat- 
ing the “United States Territorial Ex- 
pansion Commission.” It would have 
called for a “Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Commission” had not Congress 
nine years earlier set up just such a com- 
mission for a memorial here, and at its 
last session given it a working fund of 
$15,000. Senator Clark slipped the 
“Territorial Expansion Commission” 
resolution through the Senate without 
effort. It encountered difficulties in the 
House, where members of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Commission as- 
sailed the resolution for just what it 
subsequently turned out to be—an 
opening wedge for the $30,000,000 
memorial project at St. Louis. 

However, when the resolution was 
brought up at a night session of the House in June, 1934, 
its backers there vigorously denied that the proposed com- 
mission would come back to Congress with requests for 
federal funds. They denied that the resolution was an 
“opening wedge,” and they pointed out that it contained 
a provision specifically prohibiting the commission from 
incurring any expense to the federal government. 

So the resolution was passed by a vote of 115 to 15, 
and the commission later brought forth its plan. After 
months of meditation it had decided that there should be 
a $30,000,000 Jefferson memorial project covering thirty- 
seven blocks of St. Louis’s waterfront. The next step was 
to get the Missouri Legislature to pass an act enabling St. 
Louis to float $7,500,000 in bonds to help the federal 
government pay for the project. The act specified that St. 
Louis could issue the bonds when, as, and if the federal 
government agreed to put up $3 for every $1 put up by the 
city. 

On August 15 last the commission applied to the PWA 
for $22,500,000, the federal share of the project's cost. 
Then, on September 12, St. Louis held its mandatory refer- 
endum on the bond issue. Although the PWA had made 
no commitment, the project’s sponsors for weeks before 
the election closed their eyes to that fact. In huge adver- 
tisements urging the voters to approve the bond issue they 
asserted that “actual work [on the project] can start ten 
days after the bond issue is approved.” These advertise- 
ments also said “the memorial will become part of the 
national-parks system and will be maintained by the 
federal government forever without any cost to the city.” 
The chief argument advanced in behalf of the bond issue 
was that the project would at once create 5,000 new jobs. 

Even so, the ballot boxes apparently had to be stuffed to 
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carry the election for the bond issue. The vote went against 
it in the residential wards. It was the vote in the machine 
wards that carried the day, with 95 per cent of the regis- 
tered vote being cast in some of their precincts and more 
than 100 per cent in others. Shacks without a single bed 
turned out to be the residences of from fifty to a hundred 
voters. The only organized opposition to the project came 
from the fur, feather, and wool traders and the other 
manufacturers located in the buildings to be razed to make 
room for the memorial. They objected to the expense of 
having to move into higher-cost areas. 

With the bond issue approved, the project’s sponsors 
put pressure on Washington for favorable action on their 
$22,500,000 application. September and October passed 
without such action resulting, and in November a delega- 
tion came to Washington from St. Louis to force results. 
At the White House on November 18 they were met with 
a five-page opinion from Attorney General Cummings 
that caused some of them actually to weep and all of them 
to go scurrying home. The opinion was in the form of a 
letter to the President. It said Mr. Roosevelt had sent to 
the Attorney General for scrutiny an executive order under 
which, on receipt of $7,500,000 from St. Louis under the 
terms of the state enabling act, the federal government 
would take over and construct the Jefferson memorial proj- 
ect. Mr. Cummings noted that the order did not say that 
the federal government would put up $22,500,000, but 
he said it meant the same thing. 

He also said that under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 Mr. Roosevelt had power to issue 
such an order—if he had $22,500,000 to spend in its 
fulfilment. But, said the Attorney General, the President 
did not have $22,- 
500,000 to spend 
on such a project, 
and his order there- 
fore was illegal, be- 
cause he could not 
commit the govern- 
ment to spending 
funds that had not 
yet been appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

Then, in Decem- 
ber, Mayor Dick- 
mann came back to 
Washington alone 
and announced that 
he intended to re- 
main until he got 
the project money 
he was after. He 
went to see Forbes Morgan of the Democratic National 
Committee. He went to see Jim Farley and Homer Cum- 
mings. He also saw Roosevelt. And he did a great deal 
of desk-pounding to force home his point that, if the Ad- 
ministration proposed to carry St. Louis next November, it 
would have to help Mayor Dickmann fulfil the promises 
made to the electorate there at the time of the bond elec- 
tion. The Mayor panicked them all, with the result that 





Cummings Said No 


Harry W. Blair, an Assistant Attorney General, was put to 
work to find a way around the Attorney General’s Novem- 
ber 18 opinion. Mr. Blair, a Missourian and the husband 
of Emily Newell Blair, turned up the Historic Sites Act, 
passed last August, declaring the preservation of historic 
sites and buildings to be a national policy. 

It then devolved upon the Interior Department to dis- 
cover reasons why those thirty-seven blocks of waterfront 
property in St. Louis were historic. The Interior Depart- 
ment turned not to the standard historians but to the 
brochure of the project's sponsors, and on December 21 
there issued from the White House an executive order 
finding that the St. Louis project came under the Historic 
Sites Act. Mr. Roosevelt gave nine reasons why the site 
was historic and ought to be preserved. Six of those reasons 
dealt with buildings. Four of the buildings no longer exist. 
Of the remaining two, one is a Catholic cathedral, the 
other a courthouse deeded to the city for use solely as a 
court house. (It is the house in which the Dred Scott case 
was tried.) The other three reasons had to do with events. 
At this site, said the President, the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition “‘outfitted,”’ and here the Santa Fé and Oregon trails 
“originated.”’ The standard authorities on these last three 
happenings place them at sites from 20 to 250 miles away 
from St. Louis. 

The story does not end at this point, for Roosevelt had 
to do more than find that the thirty-seven blocks were his- 
toric. He also had to find funds. To accommodate him, the 
size of the project was scaled down temporarily to 
$9,000,000, just as the $30,000,000 Passamaquoddy proj- 
ect had been scaled down to $7,000,000 for a starter and 
the $200,000,000 Florida ship canal was pared down to 
$5,200,000. It was agreed that St. Louis would put up only 
$2,250,000 at the beginning and that the federal govern- 
ment would match this on a three-to-one basis as the 
enabling act required. But the terms under which the 
PWA operates did not permit it to put up all of the 
$6,750,000 federal share. So the PW4A’s outlay was 
limited to $3,450,000. Mr. Roosevelt dipped into the 
WPA’'s funds for the $3,300,000 balance. 

There are a number of other details that remain to be 
mentioned. One is that in order to scrape up the 
$6,750,000 for the boys in St. Louis Mr. Roosevelt had to 
cancel a commensurate amount of allotments to bona fide 
works projects in various parts of the country. Another is 
that the manufacturers resident in the project area are 
contesting the bond issue’s validity, with the result that the 
whole project is tied up in the courts. A third is that 
straight across the memorial site there runs an elevated 
railway which is to be regarded as ‘a fixed and permanent 
realty’’ according to the instructions given architects sub- 
mitting designs for the memorial. 

Finally, there is the fact that five blocks from the project 
site is St. Louis's ““Hooverville,” a river-front community 
in which some four hundred unemployed families live in 
packing cases and similarly improvised shelters, denied 
decent housing by city, state, and federal administrations 
that have millions to spare for memorials to the dead, the 
enrichment of real-estate speculators, and the furtherance 
of their own petty ambitions. 
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ca: | Buzz Windrip—Governor of Georgia 
historic (4 
t to dis. BY BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
terfront 
Depart- W ex I first met His Excellency he seemed than five cents an hour to common labor and ten cents an 
t to the curiously familiar. Then I remembered. I had hour to skilled labor under the State Relief Administra- 
nber 21 seen his look in the illustrations of the Java or tion, which gives out no relief whatever. He paroled three 
e order ( ro-Magnon man in the history books, that queer gaze— _ prisoners to take jobs as strike-breakers. He is politically 
Historic -istful, calm, yet puzzled—which the artist always so affiliated, on the quiet if possible and in the open if neces- 
the site miraculously conjures up from a prehistoric tibia, two sary, with all the leading vigilante organizations in the 
reasons molars, and a knee cap. His Excellency’s face is round, state. 
of exist dark, almost coffee-colored, flattened with a suggestion of To Gene Talmadge the New Deal is another Recon- 
ral, the Stone Age concavity. The mouth is wide, fleshy, firm, up- struction, if not another Sherman's March through Geor- 
ly as a turned at the corners. The nose is short and flat. The gia, and its officials are just a lot of carpetbaggers. Of 
ott case Indian hair is straggly. But the main thing is the eyes. _ course, he will also make a speech in memory of Lincoln 
events. [hey peer through thick glasses, cold and cruel, yet some- _in Springfield, Illinois. But that’s because, in this cockeyed 
K expe- how groping for horizons beyond their reach. When in world, Northern Republicans, unlike their forbears in the 
n trails repose His Excellency looks withdrawn and dimly — 1860's, will help defray expenses toward a Cracker di 
t three thoughtful. But when shaken by his deeply reactionary _tatorship in the darkest South. 
S away passions he turns ferocious. 
After you get to know the Governor a little better— II 
elt had = and talk to folks who know him plenty—it dawns on you His Excellency made himself comfortable in his favor- 
re his- | that he is not really reactionary, say, like Mr. Hoover or __ ite armchair. He stretched his legs, he licked and lighted 
m,the [9 Colonel Knox. He is fanatically atavistic. His bigotries are _a cigar and puffed a while. Then he proceeded to lose him- 
ily to | all primitive. His views actually are those of the Stone self in thought. At last he pensively observed: ‘What 
y proj- | Age man. He really believes that there should be no relief Ah'll never foh’give Franklin Roosevelt is that he killed 
erand [4% .-rall—“Let ’em starve!’ This does not mean that His religion in the hahts of the American people.” 
wn to | Excellency has the simple integrity of his prototype, for It was obviously my move next. “Develop that idea, 
p only his political set-up is like nothing so much as the rigged Governor,” I suggested. 
overn- slot machine in a third-rate saloon. It is vulgar, shabby, “Well,” His Excellency continued, ‘ Take Mrs. Tal- 
as the |] and transparent. But none the less Eugene Talmadge = madge there. She was always helpin’ fohks. There wasn’t 
h the [| honestly believes that Jeffersonian democracy, the perver- a man, woman, or chile—white or culled—but what she'd 
f the | sion of which is his guiding star and his main source of __ take care of them.” Two illustrations of Mrs. Talmadge’s 
7 Was [@ income, presupposes a cave-man economy. loving kindness followed. ‘“‘But now,”’ and for a fleeting 
o the 7 His demagogy too is primitive, not cynical. It is a moment the armchair rose into a stump, “now that every 
) straight appeal to political sadism and economic brutality. _ loafer has the guvment suppoht him and his fam'ly, Mrs. 
tobe | % Gene Talmadge is incapable of fooling people with a Talmadge and thousands like her need no longer exercise 
» the | % Share Our Wealth scheme. He could no more think up a __ the chah'ty in their hahts.” The stump once more became 
ad to — crackbrained EPIC or Townsend or technocratic planthan __ the philosopher's armchair. “‘Yassuh, the New Deal killed 
a fide [7 could Caliban. He thinks not in plans but in bigotries. He — chah’ty. And chah'ty is all there is to religion, at least 
ner is fF} hates the New Deal not critically but blindly. This, of | mah way of thinking. Roosevelt made a bunch of bums of 
a are f course, may have something to do with the callousness of | the American people.” 
itthe J 2 federal administration which threw even as high a After this amazing syllogism, it seemed best to come 
that [7% dignitary as one of the Governor's Cabinet members off down to earth. ‘What did you think of Huey Long?’ I 
yated [9 the relief rolls, not to mention various lesser lights. This asked. The mention of the late Kingfish pleases Mr. Tal- 
nent (alone would have made the New Deal “communistic.” madge. For part of Huey Long—the able, daring, mag- 
sub- f% Still, one must give him credit for disliking it on more _ netic part—reminds him strongly of himself. It gives him 
7 philosophical grounas. He hates the New Deal because it —_ the chance to sketch the outline, in a few swift strokes, of 
oject | @ takes a formally educated bureaucracy to get lost in its his self-image. 
unity | mazes. And he is violently anti-intellectual. The very “Huey and Ah were mighty good friends,” he began 
rein | thought of the Brain Trust makes him apoplectic. His without fear of contradiction. And, indeed, Huey had 
nied i ideal statesman is a dirt farmer, striding toward dictator- helped Gene to the tune of 15,000 electoral dollars; had 
ions | ship with “grist in his gizzard’’ and manure squashing in _ even made a vague deal with him to place him as running- 
the [his shoes. Eugene Talmadge is proud of the Georgia chain _ mate on a possible third ticket, before he finally decided, 
ance gang. He believes in treating every Negro as a perpetual toward his very end, that Gene was “too dumb for his 











helot and potential rapist. He insists on paying no more 


ambition.” 
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“Ah lahked Huey because he was able, fearless, had a 
lot of hoh’se sense and believed in doin’ things.” The 
process of psychological identification with the political 
genius of the dead dictator was almost visible. But, in his 
own eyes, Talmadge is far deeper than the Kingfish. He is 
also a political philosopher. ‘Of coh'se,’’ he continues, 
“you must realize that Huey and Ah were at the opposite 
pole in our poh-litical philosophy. Huey believed in doin’ 
everthing foh the people. That's bound to weaken their 
fiber. Ah b'lieve the less guv’ment the bettah.” 

In short, to himself Eugene Talmadge is a modern 
Andrew Jackson, combining the best features of the op- 
portunistic talents of the Louisiana dictator with the Dem- 
ocratic libertarianism of Thomas Jefferson. It is as a model 
Jacksonian that he broke the textile strike in 1934—for an 
advance “campaign contribution’’ paid in cash to a go- 
between, of which more later. It is as a modern Jefferson- 
ian that he put hundreds of workers into an open concen- 
tration camp by the use of an illegally executed martial 
law, which has never been rescinded, and which to this 
day makes it a crime in Georgia to picket within “‘a radius 
of 500 feet’ of any national guardsman, no matter where 
he may chance to be. It is as a Jeffersonian Democrat that 
he advocates week after week the whole program of the 
Liberty League in the Statesman, a sheet of which ‘The 
People” is the editor and Eugene Talmadge merely the 
associate editor. And it is especially in the spirit of the 
sage of Monticello that he would “abolish all relief.” 

“But, Governor,” I interrupted while he was getting 
excited about his favorite theme of ‘‘no relief whatever,” 
“what would you do for the millions of unemployed? In 
New York City we have about a million and a quarter peo- 
ple on relief or WPA work. Without either they would 
literally starve.” 

“Let ‘em starve!” His Excellency roared. ““Any man can 
find a job if he really wants to work. Besides, there will be 
all the jobs we need if we cut out ali this coddling and 
boondoggling for which American business is made to 
foot the bills, and which keeps us from recovery. Industry 
will go up exactly as we cut down on this taxation and let 
it alone. What you need in New York is not LaGuardia 
but Mussolini. A little castor oil would go a long ways 
toward starting the wheels of industry goin’ again.” 


III 


Nationally, Talmadge is losing steadily. He is a small 
central Georgia politician with delusions of grandeur. 
He lacks the crazed afflatus and the hysterical talents of the 
effective modern dictator. His imagination is not neurotic 
but just feeble. He overreaches himself not only in the 
long run but with every other step. And his fight with the 
national Democracy has killed his chances of succeeding 
Russell in the Senate. Not Talmadge but Roosevelt, 
Georgia's “adopted son,"’ controls the state in its national 
orientation. 

Within the state Talmadge is by no means dead. A 
rotten-borough system which enables each of the 159 
counties to vote through an electoral college makes it 
difficult to defeat a demagogue once he is in, for the 
smallest and most backward county can always match 
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three votes against the six of Fulton County (Atlanta) § 
In his last campaign Talmadge lost only three counties, the | 








big city counties. He may run, and may be reelected for a 9 
third term, though the constitutionality of this is chal. 9 
lengeable, for recently Georgia changed the two-year J 


gubernatorial term to four and excluded reelection. But he 


can go no farther than the governorship, especially if he 9 


is foolish enough to oppose Roosevelt in a preferential! 
primary in March. He would be snowed under. 

Yet for all his decreasing personal importance Tal. 
madge is socially significant. He is even nationally sig. 


nificant as a symptom of regional infection. These next 7 
few years may grow a crop of such black-belt Windrips in 7 


the New South, Klansmen without the name, appealing 
to the lowest social passions, to racial and religious hatreds 
and to the proliferating vigilante movements. These ne 
Tillmans and Vardamans and Heflins represent essential|; 
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the same social forces they always did, but with a differ. 7 
ence. They have learned from fascism. They integrat: 


their bigotries with legal violence. A number of suci 
Cracker governments with coalescing tendencies is quite 
possible. Indeed, the rising reactionary forces in the New 
South are pressing in this direction. 

The New South has been “‘new’”’ ever since Reconstruc 
tion. For, after all, the Civil War was fought to force the 
South into an expanding industrial economy against its 
own tradition. And this conflict between two civilizations 
the native but collapsing culture of chattel feudalism and 
the imposed but necessarily victorious forces of modern 
capitalism, has been raging below the Mason and Dixon 
Line ever since. What really happened in the South during 
the last sixty-five years was that it was allowed the full 
autonomy of its indigenous bigotries but was co.onized 
economically. That was the great compromise. But this 
compromise, far from healing, has kept on splitting South 
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ern society. And the World War finally dislocated its en. © 


tire class structure. The New South is “new’’ in that thc 
split in its culture has ripped apart its ancient semi-feudal 
class relations. 

The old ruling class, the plantation aristocracy, in whose 
name Southern culture still parades before the world, 

tterally exists no longer. Not that it is run-down 

shabby-genteel. It is dead and rotting; its corpse has never 
been removed by history. The descendants of the Southern 
aristocracy, in so far as they have not been assimilated to 
the American empire, are the petty Babbittry, the small 
half-educated professional and business and land-owning 
fry, with a White Womanhood to match. The Southern 
plantation of Stark Young's and Allen Tate’s nostalgic 
imagination is in reality a Babbitt warren. The members 
of the quondam aristocracy form today the upper laycr, 
especially psychologically, of the ‘‘poor white trash,”’ and 
keep its racial obsessions alive. It is the pressure from this 
anti-proletarian top layer of the white masses which serves 
to exacerbate regional chauvinism and to deepen mass 
bigotry. 

Of course there are thousands of civilized people in the 
South. But be they Southern-born or not, they are the prod 
ucts of the imperialist process which has colonialized the 
South. The ruling class in the South today is just big bust- 
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ness, Northern-controlled, and its personnel comes trom 
everywhere. And both the ruling and the educated classes 
are now what they are by virtue of having come in contact 
with Northern industry and finance, Northern labor 
Northern reaction or radicalism, and Northern education 
Only their accent is Southern. Even the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, whose feeble efforts are so splen- 
didly publicized, is Northern-financed and run. At last the 
spirit of Thaddeus Stevens has conquered the South. But, 
ulas, this same spirit has gone Liberty League, which is 
encouraging and subsidizing the revival of the Ku Klux 


> Klan under other names. 





The situation, however, is far more complicated. As in 
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all contemporary colonial countries a reverse process of 
profound radicalization is also going on. For while, in gen- 
eral, the Southern mill worker, the tenant farmer, the 
share-cropper are poor and ignorant, they have not been 
spoiled by the corrupting forces of Northern industrialism. 
The Southern worker who exchanges Tobacco Road for the 
mill village has not been emasculated by half a century of 
“pure and simple’’ trade unionism. And the Southern poor 
farmer has not been completely middle-classed by the 
politicians of the Northern granges. The Southern masses 
today are literally backward colonial masses, with all the 
cultural disadvantages but also with the awakening radi- 
calism of their kind. When traveling in the South one is 
torn by a sense of hopelessness at its cultural backwardness 
but also by the conflicting sense of an almost revolutionary 
atmosphere. In the coming decade either this growing 
restlessness will be defeated by petty regional demagogue- 
dictators in the pay of big business or the white and black 
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masses will tree themselves from their racial barbed-wire 
entanglements and develop an authentic radicalism which 
may yet astound the world. 

In the meantime, however, the new demagoguc is busily 
at work. He is the political pimp of the economic and social 
realignments and confusions, worse confounded by the 
economic crisis. He is the barker for the rising regional 
bigotries—hence his vulgarity. He appeals to the grow- 
ing rural pauperism and disaffection—hence his fake 
radicalism. And he invariably sells his following, either 
for power or money or both, to the big Northern-con- 
trolled interests in the city—hence his corruption. 

Of all these latter-day demagogues Huey Long was the 
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most brilliant and dangerous because he exercised the 
widest appeal by giving a good deal to the masses, so that 
when he finally got ready to cash in on his influence, to- 
ward the very end of his life, he was beginning to com. 
mand his own price in terms of national power. Talmadge 
is the most brazen and cheapest of these post-war dema- 
gogues, and hence the most transparent. In Huey’s case it 
was hard to tell, even for himself, just where his lower- 
middle-class radicalism left off and where his demagogy 
started. In Talmadge’s case his ‘‘radicalism’ began and 
ended with a fake three-do!lar automobile-license tax. This 
is why he has no machine 7nd no mass prestige worth very 
much. This is why his recent “Grass Roots Democratic 
Convention” was worth just about $5,000 to Wall Street. 

In the next section I shall try to show how Eugene Tal 
madge rose to power, and what for. 

{ Mr. Stolberg’s article on Governor Talmadge will be 
concluded in next week's issue. } 





The British Arms Inguiry 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, February 8 

HE Nye committee had profound repercussions 

in England, and almost from its inception the de- 

mand was urgent for a similar inquiry here. But 

the response was of a kind to be expected from a man of 

Mr. MacDonald's temper and outlook. He set up a Royal 

Commission, but its personnel was both tame and old. It 

did not, for example, contain a single Socialist representa- 

tive; its terms of reference were limited; it had no com- 

pulsory power to call for documents; and it was unaccom- 

panied by any such investigation of the archives of the 

munitions firms as would prove the basis for an adequate 
cxamunation. 

The result is what might have been expected. The 
critics of the system of private ownership have presented 
a persuasive case, mainly based either on general princi- 
ples or on such scattered materials as have leaked out 
in the last thirty years. It has been well done. The critics 
have showed ability, directness, a coherent point of view. 
But inevitably, from the absence of investigation, the 
case they have been able to make has lacked a wide basis 
of detailed fact such as would have dramatized the inquiry 
for the general public. 

The commission has heard a good deal of evidence 
from the main munitions firms—vVickers, Hadfields, the 
Imperial Chemicals Industry, the aviation companies. 
But very little decisive material has been elicited from 
them. That is due to two factors. In the first place, since 
the archives of the munitions firms have not been opened, 
the commission's questions have been limited by igno- 
rance of their inner activities; and in the second place they 
have been able to claim that whatever they did, whether 
in the realm of sales or of research, was done with the 
knowledge and approval of the British government. Two 
or three of the members of the commission—notably the 
war correspondent, Sir Philip Gibbs—have in a gentle- 
manly way questioned the witnesses with some closeness 
on matters of general princi- 
ple. But I think it is a fair 
summary of nine months’ 
work to say that things are 
much where they were be- 
fore the commission began. 

No doubt it is clear that 
the interlocking interests of 
Vickers with foreign arma- 
ment makers is proved; no 
doubt the com- 
panies sell planes to our 


aviation 


foreign rivals; one company 
admits that its best anti-air- 
craft gun—which the Brit- 
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ish government has refused to buy—is largely sold abroad 
there is admission that indirect bribery may take place. 
that certain agents of the companies have also, for periods 
of time, been correspondents of the leading British news. 
paper, that an occasional large subscription is made to 
one or another of the militarist organizations. It is truc 
that Mr. Noel-Baker stated brilliantly the case for th« 
nationalization of the munitions industry, and that th« 
case against it was handled very feebly by the represent. 
tives of the armament companies. But it is almost certain 
that the commission will not report in favor of nationaliza 
tion. If it did, this government would hardly interfere in 
the existing organization of the industry. 

I have always been associated with those who wer 
opposed to any arms inquiry set up by this government 
It was bound to be an inquiry intended to whitewash th 
munitions firms. Except Sir Philip Gibbs, and he only in 
a very general way, none of the members had any special 
knowledge of the problem. The chairman is a very oli 
judge, long retired from the bench; there are a distin 
guished professor of comparative law, a cooperator nov. 
well over seventy, a liberal ex-editor nearly eighty years o! 
age, Dame Rachel Crowdy, who is an ex-oflicial of th: 
League, and some miscellaneous members of the type we 
usually put on a government inquiry. With no power 
to call for documents and no experts to cross-examine 
the witnesses, a session of the commission is a quiet and 
genial interchange of views from which the essential 
background is wanting. When it is over, the left will, 
quite rightly, say that the government prevented any real 
examination of the problem, and the government, witi 
equal truth, will say that a most highly respected body ot 
men and women have found that the munitions business 
in England—unlike, of course, that in other countries— 
has a clean bill of health. 

We shall have to wait until after the next war to get at 
the facts. Until then nothing will appear to suggest that, 

in a general way, the muni- 
tion makers do not act like 
gentlemen. They are all for 
peace, even though, as their 
leader explained, they do not 
think that war is the worst 
of evils; and they do nothing 
of which the British gov- 
ernment does not approve. 
What is specialy moving 1s 
their anxiety that this coun- 
try should always have arms 
proportionate to the prob- 
lems it confronts; the expen- 
,;sive research they under- 
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take is to insure that this shall be the case. Their patriot- 
ism is beyond suspicion, and any tendency to international- 
ism they may display is always limited by their acceptance 
of the license system imposed by the Board of Trade 
They are, in short, a band of angels, almost careless of 
profit, who happen to traffic in dangerous materials. They 
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sell their commodity just like other trades, but they are 
far more limited than other trades in the freedom they 
enjoy. Tnat is the picture they paint of themselves, and 
in a general way I do not doubt that they believe it. | 
do not doubt, either, that the majority of the commission, 
when it reports, will believe it too. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Where Does the Supreme Court Stand? 


BY MAX LERNER 


W vere does the Supreme Court stand in this 
year of grace 1936, after exactly three years 
of the Roosevelt Administration? The head- 
long rush of the New Deal down the steep decline that 
leads to the judicial lethal chamber has for the time been 
interrupted by the TVA decision. The new role of the 
court seems mystifying and even a bit capricious to both 
sides. Wendell L. Willkie and his cohorts of public-utility 
executives seem dazed, like someone suffering from the 
trauma of a harrowing experience. It seems unaccountable 
and even a bit ungrateful for the Supreme Court, which 
they have been so warmly defending, to turn against its 
defenders. And the liberals, unaccustomed to such judicial 
tolerance, quite naturally smell a rat. While their joy over 
the continuance of the TVA, which has always been their 
fondest experiment in social planning, abates their zeal 
against the court, they dare not lap themselves in too deep 
a security about the future. They know that every Mon- 
day during the Supreme Court term the Constitution 1s 
refashioned. 

This may be dramatic, but it is the worst possible psycho- 
logical medium within which to carry on the business of 
state and the government of industry. It is the worst possi- 
ble medium in which to attempt some sort of mastery over 
our economic drift. One of the arguments that has always 
been advanced to justify the judicial power is that it stabi- 
lizes the conditions under which American business enter- 
prise is carried on and gives a certainty to the law. But 
this becomes very questionable in the light of the recent 
gyrations of the court. Neither the public-utility executives 
nor the social pianners feel any certainty at all, any more 
than do the farmers or the workers or the holding-com- 
pany executives. The Supreme Court is in a real sense an 
unsettling force in American life. 

I do not mean to underestimate the importance of the 
(VA decision, and especially of the basic economic 
issues that were implicit in the case, although not passed 
upon by the court. Those issues went to the core of collec- 
tive control of natural resources, and there are few issues 
more important than that today. But the irony of the situa- 
tion is that the very importance of the issues was adequate 
reason for not raising them. An amazing amount of skill 





was expended in the government bricf and in the oral 
argument of government counsel to prove that nothing 
very much was involved and that the case was no great 
shakes after all. And wisely so, for in legal terms it would 
have been suicide for the government to admit the social 
implications of the TVA program. Government counsel 
insisted on shutting their eyes to them. Chief Justice 
Hughes agreed, and said that all he could see was a specific 
contract and a specific case. Justice Brandeis went farther 
and insisted that ty as hard as he would, he could not 
even see a case. Only James Beck and Forney Johnston and 
Wendell Willkie and other public-utility lawyers and ex- 
ecutives had eyesight of undiminished sharpness. And 
Justice McReynolds saw with them. The implications of 
the TVA experiment haunted them like a nightmare. They 
even saw in what Mr. Lilienthal and his colleagues were 
doing in the Tennessee Valley a complete revolution in 
government. 


The judicial fate of the remaining New Deal legislation 
is far from settled by the recent decision. If the liberals 
hope that the court is moving toward a broad construction 
of social legislation they are doing some wishful thinking. 
A single TVA swallow does not make a New Deal sum- 
mer. What happens to the Guffey Coal Act, the Labor 
Relations Board, the Securities Exchange Commission, 
and the Social Security Act will turn on constitutional 
issues which either did not come up before the court in 
the TVA case or were deliberately avoided in the decision. 
Prediction is therefore difficult, especially in the light of 
the almost unbelievable about-face from the drastic 
Hoosac decision to the tolerant TVA decision. 
Nevertheless, the abyss between the two decisions can 
be bridged, although the span that is thrown across is not 
a strictly constitutional span but one that depends chiefly 
on the logic of social realities. Quite aside from the fact 
that the Wilson Dam had been built through powers 
specifically granted to Congress, whereas the AAA in- 
volved more indefinite, implied powers; and aside also 
from the fact that the court saw it might look foolish seek- 
ing to undo what had already become a part of nature, 
there is the more elusive question of the social role of the 
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court. When it invalidated the AAA program, which, 
whatever the benefits to the farmers themselves, was 
generally regarded as a plowing under of material re- 
sources and a form of social waste, it could pose as being 
on the side of the angels. But there was no social waste 
involved in the TVA program. On the contrary, its chief 
danger to the vested interests lay in the fact that it was a 
planned development and use of natural resources at the 
lowest cost for the consumer. If the court had dared decree 
against it, the judges would have found themselves this 
time on the side of social waste. 

Thus even in the erratic course of the court's decisions 
some sort of logic can be traced, although it is not the 
logic that the judges give so much as the one that gives 
them away. In the light of such a non-constitutional logic 
how do the future decisions on the New Deal loom 
up? Failing a drastic change in the composition of the 
court, we may count upon the continued hostility of the 
majority of the judges to the social purposes, the economic 
premises, and the political personnel of the New Deal. 
That means that unless they are forced into a tolerant atti- 
tude by a growing popular feeling against the court or by 
some compulsion of the facts themselves, as in the TVA 
case, they are likely to construe every possible constitu- 
tional doubt against the government. 

The constitutional doubts will turn on three questions 
which have thus far only partially been settled by the 
court. Two of them—the commerce power of Congress 
and its taxing and spending power—I have already dis- 
cussed in the second article of this series. The commerce 
power, while it took a serious setback from the court in 
the Railroad Retirement and Schechter cases, is not yet 
beyond redemption. Moreover, the taxing power under 
the general-welfare clause, and the Congressional power 
of making appropriations are—given a favorable court— 
in a better position than the commerce power. Even the 
Hoosac decision did not actually decide the general-wel- 
fare clause out of existence. One of the impressive things 
about Justice Stone’s dissent was the way in which he un- 

derscored the fact that the majority had made no actual 
decision about the taxing power. There was to be no doubt 
about that going on the record. The taxing power may still 
be rescued—given willing rescuers. 

The third important constitutional issue, which might 
have been discussed in the Hoosac decision but was not, 
is that of the delegation of powers. To what extent can 
Congress delegate its powérs to the Executive and to the 
administrative agencies working with the Executive? Al- 
though it cropped up sporadically, this did not become a 
basic judicial issue until the New Deal. In the Panama 
Hot Oil case the court for the first time in its history, with 
Justice Cardozo as the sole dissenter, decided that Con- 
gress had gone beyond its proper scope in delegating its 
powers to Secretary Ickes as oil administrator, and ac- 
cordingly it threw that portion of the National Recovery 
Act out of the window. The court unanimously threw out 
the rest of the act after it in the Schechter decision, on 
the same issue of delegation as applied to the code authori- 
ties. A good part of the briefs in the Hoosac case were 

devoted to the issue of the delegation of arbitrary power 





to the Secretary of Agriculture, but the court did not con 


sider the issue. It will crop up again prominently in pass- 


ing on the power given to the Securities Exchange Com 
mission in the administration of the Public Utilit, 


Holding Company Act. The basic questions that are al- 


ways raised about delegation of power are whether Con 


gress has given the agency so broad a discretion as to 
amount to legislative powers in itself and whether it has 


sct up standards clear enough so that the agency can carry 
out the legislative will without making arbitrary decisions 

It is an interesting query as to why the Supreme Court 
has seen fit to revive the slumbering doctrine of delegation 
of powers just in this period of crisis. Perhaps the justices 
had grown to identify a concentration of power in the 
Executive with the threat of fascism. Perhaps some ot 
them were more sharply influenced by a jealous concern 
for their own right to apportion powers among the de- 
partments of the government. Or perhaps both reasons 
operated to rationalize a deeper antipathy to the legislation 
in question. The convenience of the doctrine from the 
standpoint of the judicial veto is that thereby an act can 
be invalidated because of its administrative features even 
when the power exercised is within the scope of Congress 


The important legislation soon to come before the 
court falls roughly into four or five groups. The first deals 
with the remaining cases that concern the generation and 
marketing of power. Undoubtedly new cases will be 
brought to the court involving aspects of the TVA that 
have not yet been settled, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the court will apply to the other dams the logi 
of the TVA. The only point at which the court is likel 
to limit the TVA program would be when the government 
sought to extend its activities in serious competition with 
the existing utilities. Since the attempts of the rural-elec- 
trification program to bring electric power to rural com- 
munities would not seriously damage the existing vested 
interests, there is a chance of their validation. The right 
of the Federal Power Commission to supervise the ac 
counts and rates of companies leasing government dam- 
sites seems clearly constitutional as a consequence of the 
government's right to dispose of its property. There re- 
mains the problem of whether the PWA can constitu 
tionally make loans to the municipalities for building their 
own power plants. The Circuit Court decision in favor of 
the government in the Duke Power Company case seems 
clear enough for the Supreme Court to follow. 

In an uncertain world nothing seems more certain than 
that the Guffey Coal Act will be declared unconstitutional! 
This case will bring to judicial attention the attempt to 
cartelize a chaotic industry in which the interests of opera- 
tors, workers, and consumers have been jeopardized by 
the maddest sort of cutthroat competition. The constitu- 
tional issues involved are those of the commerce power 
and the taxing power. There is no need for the court to 
rule that the mining of coal like the selling of chickens 
is not an interstate concern, but there is considerable likeli 
hood that it will do so. For if the crucial character of the 
coal industry in the national economy and the consequent 
need for industrial peace in it gives the industry an inter- 
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state character the same might be held to apply later to 
steel, oil, rubber, automobiles, and other mining indus- 
tries. And the court has in the past shown itself extremely 
sensitive to fears about the ultimate consequences of its 
decisions—what Professor Powell has termed “‘the parade 
of the imaginary horribles.’’ But an even more serious de- 
fect in the Guffey Act relates to its rather crude use of the 
device of the prohibitive tax as in the child-labor tax case. 

The fate of the Wagner-Connery Act will concern labor. 

That also turns upon the commerce power. Despite 
the great solicitude with which the act limits the scope of 
the National Labor Relations Board to those problems of 
collective bargaining which concern industries engaged in 
interstate commerce, and despite the Congressional find- 
ing that strikes resulting from lack of collective bargain- 
ing “have the intent or the necessary effect of burdening 
or obstructing commerce,” it is doubtful whether the court 
will pay much heed either to a Congressional declaration 
of intention or to a Congressional finding of fact. This 
case would turn upon the ‘odd man” in the court, and 
there is little reason to believe that Justice Roberts, in the 
light of his recent record with respect to the federal power, 
would see fit to validate its power to establish collective 
bargaining. Of equally great moment to labor throughout 
the country is the fate of the Social Security Act. Two de- 
vices are used here—that of federal aid to states and that 
of the tax-credit scheme in the pay-roll tax for those states 
which provide adequate plans for unemployment in- 
surance. The first would seem to be clearly constitutional 
under the federal power of appropriation. The second is 
more doubtful, and while it is a much more ingenious de- 
vice than the tax scheme in the Guffey Act, it is not beyond 
the possibility of judicial veto. Its great strength is its 
similarity to the tax-credit feature of the federal estates 
tax: in form at least it may be construed as a method for 
avoiding double taxation rather than as a false-face for 
tederal regulation. The chances are that the widespread 
labor unrest which would follow a veto of the social- 
security measures might be a consideration helping to 
turn the court toward a favorable attitude. 

Finally, there is the problem of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. This involves both the commerce power 
and the delegation of powers. The struggle over it, as well 
as over the Securities Exchange Commission as a whole, 
will undoubtedly evoke the deepest tensions in our eco- 
nomic life. In these cases the known abuses of the hold- 
ing-company device may be so flagrant and so persuasive 
as to cause the court to follow the more liberal tradition 
of interpreting the commerce act. This depends, however, 
entirely on the temper of the court. Whether it will hold 
that financial organization is something that transcends 
state lines will probably depend not so much on constitu- 
tional doctrine as on whether the judges are more re- 
sponsive to the interests of the holding companies them- 
selves or to the popular feeling against such a concentra- 
tion of financial power. As regards the issue of delegation 
of powers, the court will have to settle whether arbitrary 
power has been delegated by Congress to the Securities 
Exchange Commission. Even the holding-company execu- 
tives agree privately that immense talent was shown in the 
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legislative drafting of the act. Moreover, the government 
contends that, given the amazing intricacy and refinements 
of holding-company finance, the standards Congress has 
set up for the commission are almost over-rigid. 


Beyond the question of whether the New Deal is con- 
stitutional is the more far-reaching question: Is a con- 
trolled economy constitutional? I think it is clear that any 
system of genuine economic control would have to give 
Congress power over transportation and communications, 
the basic heavy industries, giant power, agriculture, cor- 
poration and holding-company finance, and finally cur- 
rency and banking. This is a good deal to ask but thus far 
there is no indication that anything less drastic has a 
chance of success. Such control can be accomplished 
through a variety of procedures and expedients, includ- 
ing the government-owned corporation, the mixed cor- 
poration with government members, the device of federal 
incorporation, and commission control. Whatever the 
form, control has to extend to the important sectors along 
the economic battle-front, and it has to involve basic de- 
cisions on prices, wages, production, and social security. 
The very statement of the problem is a sufficient answer 
in the light of our analysis of the pending legislation. 

In addition to the inherent difficulties of planning in a 
capitalist system, the court is the final obstacle. Thus far 
the forces which have sought to obstruct the shaping of 
adequate controls over our economy have worked Jargely 
through the medium of so-called constitutional law. Thus 
all our talk about an economy of abundance is futile in 
the face of the cordon sanitaire which the court has flung 
around us. For the immediate future at least we must con- 
clude that a controlled economy is not constitutional. 

The court has often been defended even by those who 
admit its economic bias as a guardian of civil liberties and 
a bulwark against fascism. This is the liberal counterpart 
of the conservative view which sees the court as the most 
stable force in our political system—something tough and 
enduring, something to oppose to the frivolous and the 
temporary and the passionate, something that is in the 
deepest sense part of our traditional pattern. But if the 
problem is one of finding social stability, it should be 

inted out that the judicial power introduces a reckless 
and incalculable element into our governmental system 
and leaves the entire economic structure at the mercy of 
the judges’ will. If the question is one not of stability but 
of freedom, the case is just as clear against the judicial 

wer. If fascism ever dangerously threatens America, it 
will be not because of too strong an Executive but because 
of the economic chaos due to lack of planning, and because 
of a conviction on the part of the owning groups that they 
can hold on only by fascist techniques to a power that is 
slipping from them. A court that has been responsive 
throughout its history to the needs of business enterprise 
would scarcely cease to be so in a fascist crisis. If fascism 
ever comes that close, then heaven help us if we have to 
depend upon the court to ward it off. 

[ This is the third article in Mr. Lerner’s series. The first 
two appeared in the issues of January 29 and February 19. 
The last article will appear two weeks hence.} 








ITERATURE is to be viewed both as a branch of the 

fine arts and as an instrument of social influence. 

As a consequence there arises a duality which 

produces unresolved problems in literary criticism. For 
purposes of understanding and convenience we may di- 
vide human experience into two general categories, the 
aesthetic and the functional. The aesthetic aspect of hu- 
man experience is revealed in the pleasure or the elation 
which we derive from things, from qualities, and from 
intellectual, emotional, or physiological states for their 
own sake. Experience in its functional aspect is concerned 
with objects and actions in terms of their use values. I 
use the phrase ‘‘aspects of experience’ because I do not 
wish to establish a polarization of categories. Any com- 
plete divorcement of categories leads to over-simplifica- 
tion—and both in the practice and the theory of aes- 
thetics and of literary criticism we have seen all too 
clearly the confusion growing out of such divisions and 
simplifications. 

Generally speaking, aesthetic experience is a by-prod- 
uct of functional activity. Thus happiness and pleasure are 
the by-products of action and living. Pure aestheticism, 
however, reverses this relationship, and by making aes- 
thetic satisfaction a primary consideration tends to de- 
tach it from the functional activities which generate it. 
Because of the sterility of this view and the extremism 
with which it has been advocated, the theory of art for 
art's sake has merited most of its present disrepute. 
Nevertheless, criticism of this point of view has also been 
carried to unnecessary extremes. The result has been a 
slurring over or an ignoring of the genuine problems of 
aesthetics; and at the same time criticism has developed a 
tendency to derogate aesthetic sensibilities. 

One form of functional extremism is that of the Catho- 
lics who demand that literature and aesthetics become the 
handmaiden of Catholic theology, Catholic moral codes, 
and, recently, of Catholic Action. On the opposite side 
of the political fence is a group which indulges in a func- 
tional extremism of another but equally grievous sort. In 
this group are to be found the revolutionary critics who 
may be described as “‘leftist.” 

The Marxist approach to literature is largely genetic. 
Basically, it is a highly revealing method of probing 
into backgrounds, and of indicating the social origins and 
ideological relationships between the content and ma- 
terial of a literary work and the society which it springs 
from. Various Marxists, however, in pushing forward 
and interpreting the meaning of such slogans as “Litera- 
ture is a weapon in the class struggle,” and “All art is 
propaganda,” have been guilty of the type of functional 
extremism to which I have referred. One of the results 
has been to give substance to the notion that such slogans 
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exhaustively describe the role and define the functions o! 
literature. As for the obstacles which invariably present 
themselves once this attitude is assumed in literary criti- 
cism, our revolutionary critics have for the most part over- 
come them by ignoring them or by minimizing their im- 
portance. 

The nature of these obstacles can best be indicated by 
the manner in which the literature of the past is dealt with 
by the exponents of this brand of criticism. One young 
revolutionary writer declared in a speech that Shakespeare 
was a propagandist, citing as “proof” of this statement 
that Shakespeare defended British imperialism. Are we to 
understand from this that plays like “Macbeth” and 
“Hamlet” are, like the Singapore naval base, part of the 
defenses of the British Empire? And must we therefore 
discard the idea, deeply held through many centuries, 
that ‘‘Macbeth”’ continues to be relevant and “‘useful’’ be- 
cause it is a profound dramatization of the phenomenon 
of the human ambition for power and glory, or that, simi- 
larly, “Hamlet” has value for us because it is a moving 
dramatic representation of man’s disillusionment and in- 
decision? 

At this point it might even be worth while to con- 
sider a phenomenon which is well known except pet- 
haps to the young revolutionary writer who discovered 
that Shakespeare was a propagandist. This is the phe- 

nomenon of recurrence in human experience. Even our 
critic of Shakespeare would admit that there is a recur- 
rence in the experience of Occidental man. There are men 
among us today, glutted with the power characteristic of 
this stage of the world’s development, who have felt as 
Macbeth felt when his cards were trumped; men of the 
present generation have experienced emotions similar to 
those to which Hamlet gave perhaps the most superb ex- 
pression. Surely one of the values of these two plays is 
that they manage to express in dramatic and timeless lan- 
guage emotional experience which is recurrent in the life 
of Western man. And these values would still persist even 
if it could be proved that Shakespeare was an imperial 
propagandist. 

In the same way Dickens has been cited as an illustra- 
tion of the formula that all art is propaganda. Yet the 
truth is that the propagandist aspect of Dickens is not the 
aspect which interests us most. To discover Dickens the 
propagandist is not to exhaust the value of Dickens the 
artist. Today much of his propaganda is stale; we read 
him because we obtain from his books a sense of the life 
of his time. He created characters who exist in their own 
right; his work possesses also a pictorial quality, the result 
of his extraordinary talent for describing scenes and ob- 
jects so vividly that we are aware of their contours and of 
their actual ‘‘feel.” It is such qualities as these, which are 
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indubitably aesthetic, that explain why Dickens still sur- 
vives as a living imaginative force. 

If these contentions be granted, a conclusion is sug- 
gested. Certain works of literature possess a value over 
and above their significance in relation to the material 
conditions and the actual society out of which they were 
created, a value which persists in time and in human ex- 
perience. In other words, a work of art may have a rela- 
tive objective validity. 

How do these conclusions square with Marx and Marx- 
ism? We have explicit evidence that Marx recognized this 
aspect of art. In the final notes in his ““A Critique of Po- 
litical Economy” he wrote: “‘It is well known that certain 
periods of highest development in art stand in no direct 
connection with the general development of society, nor 
with the material basis and the skeleton structure of its 
organization.”” Marx then asks the question: Does Greek 
art not exert an eternal charm on us? And the mere fact 
that he asked this question indicates that Marx recognized 
that an objective validity may reside in a work of art. He 
goes on, in his note, to offer the suggestion that the 
Greeks were “normal children,” that they represent the 
most nearly perfect development of the social childhood 
of mankind, and that just as individuals look back on a 
normal childhood with pleasure, so as a race we look back 
with enjoyment on the social childhood of the human 
race and the art that it produced. Yet it is apparent that 
our enjoyment of that art has no important direct and im- 
mediate value to us in the solution of the issues with 
which Marx, for instance, was primarily concerned. We, 
like Marx, derive an experience from the consideration 
and contemplation of Greek art and culture which is at 
least in part aesthetic. Greek art, in other words, has an 
objective validity which persists to the present day. 

A further suggestion presents itself. There is a notice- 
able tendency for works of philosophy which are also 
works of art to retain only their aesthetic value in a suc- 
ceeding era. Plato is a case in point. In previous periods 
Plato was a stronger intellectual force than he is today. 
He was a primary thinker who set the problems and tone 
of philosophical thought. Today he exerts influence not 
as a thinker and philosopher but as a poet and dramatist 
who used ideas rather than characters. The value of his 
work is largely aesthetic rather than functional; the dia- 
logues are dramas of ideas rather than a body of working 
tools for the organization of knowledge and the changing 
of the world. 


Proceeding, there are certain statements consistent with 
a Marxian hypothesis which can be usefully applied to 
artistic creation. The creation of art and literature is not 
an independent process taking place in a vacuum. This 
is a truism. It is another matter, however, to attempt to 
specify in any particular case the manner in which objec- 
tive situations control and delimit thought. The relation- 
ship between end products in a society, such as art and 
thought, and the basic material relationships is not equal 
and even. It cannot be graphed in a straight line or ex- 
pressed in a simple equation. To make such an attempt 
is to practice determinism of the sort which Engels dras- 
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tically criticized in Feuerbach. For a writer to insist that 
economic factors have a direct, equal, and coordinate ef- 
fect, and are an evenly casual factor in ail situations, is to 
reduce the world to a most unrealistic simplicity. Neither 
Marx nor Engels permitted himself this easy intellectual 
luxury. When they stressed economic factors, it was not 
to exclude other factors that influence social ideals, 
culture, and art. Their writings must be taken in 
relation to their purposes and their times. German phi- 
losophers were concerned with such questions as ‘What 
is the basis of the universe?”’ Their answer was “‘spirit.”’ 
Spirit meant an extra-experiential force; it was a new 
word for an old God, and by implication spirit was the 
motive force in the universe. Marx’s materialism was a 
revolt from this doctrine; instead of indulging in meta- 
physical speculations or supernatural conclusions, he ia- 
vestigated the forces that operate in the material world. 
He discovered that a basic and preponderant force was 
economic relationships. Since he was writing at a time 
when philosophical dualism prevailed, it was necessary 
for him to underline his emphasis on economics, But this 
does not mean that he considered economics to be the sole 
factor. He conceived society as in the making, and he per- 
ceived that there is always present in social relationships 
the factor of change. The effects of one set of relation- 
ships therefore may well become the causes of the next 
set, and there is an ever-evolving network of influences. 
Hence cultural manifestations, such as formal thought, 
art, and literature, which are directly related to the basic 
material relationships upon which a society is founded in 
one era, depart from that set of relationships as the pro- 
cess unfolds in the passage of time, and in turn become 
causal factors in the general stream of social tendencies. 
Thus, for instance, the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is today a social influence. So, too, is that of Spinoza. And 
just as the creative literature of past epochs has survived 
into the present, at least some of the art of the present 
may be expected to retain validity after the processes of 
history have washed aside or solved the problems created 
by the needs and the conditions of capitalist democracy. 

What then becomes of the terms “bourgeois” and 
“proletarian” in their application to art and thought? 
With some critics and reviewers it has been sufficient to 
apply either of these terms to a work of literature in order 
to arrive at a judgment upon it. Others have attempted to 
analyze the differences between “bourgeois” literature 
and “proletarian” literature, and have predicted what 
proleterian literature would be, how some day it would 
develop proletarian Prousts greater than Proust. 

And then shortly afterward they have treated their 
prophecies as if they were fact, and compared the “‘bour- 
geois”’ literature that has been produced with the “pro- 
letarian”’ literature that they hoped to see produced, as if 
both were actually existent. A more important task of 
critics and commentators is, it seems to me, to study pro- 
letarian literature in the present, to evaluate it, to perceive 
the manner in which it is influenced by bourgeois litera- 
ture. 

[A continuation of this discussion by Mr. Farrell will 
appear next week.} 





Hollywood, February 21} 
"Tie are two fair indictments to be brought 
against Hollywood: one is, to use the industry's 
favorite adjective, its colossal ignorance of current 
political happenings; the other is the shocking cowardice 
to be found in high places. What I hope to do in this 
article is explain the first of these, for which there is a 
reason; and to argue against the second, for which there 
is no reason at all. 

Let me start by telling you there are no soap-boxes in 
Hollywood. That is a significant and dismaying fact to a 
born New Yorker, whose first wails do not interrupt the 
political argument between the doctor who is delivering 
him and the attending nurse; who grows up watching the 
crowd heckling the Socialist speaker at the corner; who, 
in his maturer years, can get a hot discussion on the merits 
of Tammany from his lawyer, his broker, his barber, and 
his wife. I do not contend, mind you, that any of this 
talk has any intrinsic merit, but I do contend that it is 
better than no talk at all. 

Not—heaven knows!—that you can’t get talk in Hol- 
lywood. Everybody can tell you what ‘Mutiny on the 
Bounty” did in its third week in New York; and anybody 
can tell you who is to be the new head of Paramount now 
that Lubitsch is out; further, if you’re interested, every- 
body has a good tip on the races. Well, not a good tip ex- 
actly, but a tip. But, very definitely, Hollywood is not po- 
litically minded. Of current events it knows practically 
nothing. It knows that the Prince of Wales is now Ed- 
ward VIII, and that Italy and Ethiopia are at war; that, 
however, about sums it up. Mention the California crim- 
inal-syndicalism act, the pending Tydings-McCormack 
disaffection bill, or the Kramer sedition bill (the latter 
introduced by California's own contribution to Washing- 
ton), and you will get nothing but a blank look. Not even 
a dirty look—just plain blank. Once—this was before I 
had learned—I mentioned the Scottsboro case to my host- 
ess, and she wanted to know who was playing in it. 


Now there's an explanation for this, and it isn’t the 
old, convenient bromide that Hollywood is made up of 
morons. I have met directors, writers, stars, supervisors, 
producers, and even song writers whose intelligence is 
not to be questioned. But they're in Hollywood. And Hol- 
lywood is essentially a summer resort—an all-year sum- 
mer resort. 

You know what happens in a summer resort. People 
check their thinking caps and go in for some fun. They 
relax. Everybody relaxes—even strict Marxians, I am re- 
liably informed, relax at summer resorts. Walter Lippmann 
relaxes. The editors of The Nation relax—and a pretty 
sight it is, too, they tell me. Even Morris Ernst relaxes. If 





such people can’t help relaxing, how can Hollywood avoid 
succumbing to its climate? Especially when it is compelled, 
against nature, to produce an enormous number of pic. 
tures for the public? From nine to five writers write against 
time, directors direct against time, producers produce 
against budgets. If you're a writer under contract to turn 
out six scripts a year, or a director who gets on the set at 
eight in the morning, or an actor who has to be made up 
by the same time, or a producer who has to worry about 
six pictures at once, you do not at the end of the working 
day rush to find out how the ship of state is faring. You 
go home and take a shower, you have a cocktail and eat 
your dinner, and you are ready for an evening of intensive 
relaxation. 

The only chance you would have to get any news would 
be from the newspapers. But the newspapers here arc 
small-time, summer-resort newspapers. There are three 
that are important—the two Hearst papers and the Los 
Angeles Times. I can describe their editorial policies only 
by telling you that, compared to them, the New York 
Herald Tribune is edited by Mike Gold, and the New 
York Sun by John Strachey. I find them invaluable when 
I decide to look at the stock market. For my daily news I 
get, three days late, the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune. 

So, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, I hope I have 
made it clear to you why Hollywood is not politically 
minded. 


I had another point. About the people who do read 
the news and therefore know what's going on. Ever so 
many of them will discuss things with you and then add, 
“Of course, you won't quote me.” If you ask them to serve 
on a committee for a cause they profess to be devoutly in- 
terested in, they hastily beg off. They are afraid. 

I am constantly amazed that people earning between 
$25,000 and $100,000 yearly can be afraid. I can under- 
stand the poor devil with just enough each day to pay for 
his meals and his roof being afraid for his job. The thing 
I cannot understand is cringing and cowardice from 
people who have enough and more than enough; but if 
ever I met a wage slave, it was not in the lodging-houses 
of the poorly paid but in the luxurious palaces of Beverly 
Hills. 

And the pity of it is that their fear is so unnecessary. 
They are not only cowardly but stupid in their fear of a 
fascism that doesn’t exist. Hollywood is so unpolitically 
minded that the boss doesn’t give a damn what you think 
as long as you do your work. If Irving Thalberg ever fires 
Groucho Marx, it won’t be because Groucho subscribes 
to The Nation, but because that next picture isn’t a 
money-maker. 


The NATION 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


to be no let-up in the torture of the Jews, whatever 

the soft-pedaling of their persecutors for the mo- 
ment because of the Olympic games. Fortunately, the kill- 
ing of the Nazi propaganda chief in Switzerland, Wil- 
helm Gustloff, by a young Jew has not as yet had the seri- 
ous effects at first feared; these may come later. But if this 
incident is not exploited to the full, other things will be; 
it is the easiest thing in the world to stage an “atrocity.” 
Meanwhile the mental and spiritual and physical degra- 
dation of the Jews goes on. The publication of the vile 
and obscene Stdérmer and its posting in the most con- 
spicuous places offer positive proof of the willingness of 
Hitler to have his government identified with a persecu- 
tion which for calculated brutality and fiendishness sur- 
passes anything in modern history—the pogroms of the 
Czar were more merciful since they usually killed outright 
or maimed and then passed by. 

The cowardice of the Hitler policy is beyond words. I 
have already pointed out that the whole persecution is a 
confession of the superior ability of the German Jews. 
There were never more than 625,000 Jews in Germany, 
and if from these the sick, the paupers, the imprisoned, 
the aged, and the children are excluded, there certainly 
cannot remain more than 450,000 able-bodied adults, 
men and women; yet Hitler would have us believe that 
these 450,000 led his “‘great and heroic’ people by the 
nose, degraded their literature, befouled their public life, 
made the World War, made the treaty of peace, stabbed 
the army in the back, and were responsible for every ill 
which Germany has encountered. That all this is the grav- 
est reflection on the German nation Hitler and his associ- 
ates cannot see. And now he declares that the last Jew 
must be driven out of Germany because the Germans are 
so susceptible to the poisoned virus of the Jew that Ger- 
many will not be safe from cultural and moral degrada- 
tion as long as one of the race remains on German soil! 
Was there ever anything so preposterous? Hitler and his 
associates declare that they are the reincarnation of the 
legendary German heroes. If they were they would cer- 
tainly never take advantage of their overwhelming power 
to abuse and maltreat and degrade a small minority group 
among 62,000,000 people, a group which cannot strike 
back, cannot defend itself, and is gradually being reduced 
to the point where its members cannot even earn a decent 
living as they are excluded from all the professions, from 
the trades, and from the labor unions. 

To me this is so dreadful a happening that if all the 
rest of the Hitler regime commended itself to sane and 
liberal men, I should never for a moment forgive it. The 
poisoning of the lives of the Jewish children is not the 


Te latest news from Germany proves that there is 





gtavest count in the indictment. Even worse is the poison- 
ing of the souls of the rest of the German youth by the 
inculcation of hatred, prejudice, and sadistic cruelty. 
What is the use of having Hitler youth movements to 
teach the German youth manliness, consideration for 
others, kindliness, and nobility of mind and conduct? All 
that is offset by telling these children that there is at least 
one group in the community upon which they can wreak 
their wills as sadistically as they please, to be applauded 
therefor by everybody from the Fuhrer down. Of course 
the Jews are not the only group that is beyond the pale. 
The Communists, too, are fair game for anybody who 
wishes to denounce them or attack them. Only they are not 
so clearly marked a group. It isn’t so easy to single them 
out and to stick barbs into their souls and bodies. One 
can’t get from them the same exquisite pleasure as from 
watching a child wince while one makes him acquainted 
with the fact that he is the scum of the earth, that his 
blood is tainted, and that his touch defiles everybody with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Well, I hear it asked, what is the use of rehearsing this 
horror? The use is that as long as these things go on there 
must be protests against them if we are to keep our self- 
respect. If there is no criticism, these horrors will spread; 
they are already well under way in Poland. More than 
that, we are getting reflexes in the United States. I know 
that Archibald MacLeish has written encouragingly in 
Fortune about the American situation; still there are 
plenty of signs of underhand and insidious propaganda. 
I have on my desk a pamphlet, widely circulated here, 
which solemnly asserts that the blood of the Jew turns 
yellow when it is spilled—curious that that phenomenon 
wasn't noticed in the World War. I confess my dismay 
that there is so little indignant reaction to the growing 
anti-Semitism here. It makes me want to get out on the 
street corner on a soap-box and beg my fellow-country- 
men to realize that to go on with this sort of thing will 
pollute and befoul their souls. 

Perhaps when I use such words as “pollute” and “be- 
foul” I shall be charged with writing immoderately. I 
had an ancestor who was denounced for using violent 
language about human slavery and advised to be less se- 
vere: He replied: ‘‘On this subject I do not wish to think, 
or speak, or write with moderation. No! no! Tell a man 
whose house is on fire to give a moderate alarm; tell him 
to moderately rescue his wife from the hands of the rav- 
isher; tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe from 
the fire into which it has fallen; but urge me not to use 
moderation in a cause like the present.’ I echo these 
words when it comes to the persecution of any group and 
today, especially, the Jews. 





HEY held a Congress of Artists in New York a 

few days ago and it started with a lot of speeches 

in Town Hall. I made one of them. Of course, I 
got into an Artists’ Congress merely as a fellow-traveler. 
They told me to talk about the possibility of painters com- 
ing together along trade-union lines. 

Now the detail of that might present many difficulties, 
and yet it seems to me that art in America must go left or 
continue to stand and dwindle resolutely in the same spot. 
This is said all the more sincerely because it is in part an 
apology. I wrote a column in a newspaper announcing in 
that dogmatic way which newspaper columnists assume 
that there had never been a painter of any consequence in 
America, and that in all probability there never would be. 

It just doesn’t seem to be a natural form of expression 
north of the Rio Grande. But once you get into Mexico 
you see some old Indian who never took a lesson in his 
life or read a single article by Royal Cortissoz hammering 
away at silver and sticking in turquoise at appropriate 
places in a most magnificent manner. Even when the 
blanket he wants to sell you is a fake, he had at least the 
artistic sense to buy the best the chain store had to offer. 
And once you get to a Mexican public building which has 
a blank wall to offer, you will find a dozen masters strug- 
gling to express themselves in color. There are at least 
three Mexican painters who do not need to doff their hats 
to any of the dead. 

But I am informed, and probably correctly, that this 
surge of form and color across the border is not justly at- 
tributed to native genius alone. It is a response, an artistic 
liberation, which comes out of the very economic fermen- 
tation of Mexico. The worker has begun to get some sense 
of his own world beneath his feet. And so it would be 
here, once the ice jam broke. One log leaps free and the 
rest begin to dance. 

Yes, I think that’s true because painting has been fed 
in America upon a wine which is rare and also watery. 
The vintage is called taste. It has been accepted as valu- 
able merely because there has been so little of it. Some- 
times it is accompanied by emotion, but mostly not. Mr. 
Morgan the elder used to buy old masters in wholesale 
lots. The younger head of the house seemed to have aes- 
thetic yearnings when he was investigated in Washing- 
ton. But they may have been lightly rooted. The reigning 
Mr. Morgan does not necessarily become a poet because 
he spoke of the color of the heather in Scotland. Nor 
should he be elevated to the ranks of critics on the mere 
strength of the fact that he has from time to time bought 
a picture 

It would be silly, I'll admit, to contend that all the 
products of what Upton Sinclair called “Mammon Art” 
are necessarily bad. Under the patronage of the church 
there did emerge some men of genius. But even the 
church had a much broader base than a little group of pri- 
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vate collectors. The successful sculptor or painter today 
must land one or two big fish or perish. And if he does 
land them he will probably perish spiritually in any case. 
Nobody can do a good job if he carries constantly with 
him the idea, “This must be the sort of picture that Mrs. 
Beamish likes or Junior won't be able to get to college 
next year.” 

I am aware that there are portrait painters who pretend 
a great arrogance to their prospective sitters. They will 
boast of the manner in which they turned down a commis- 
sion or left a job in the middle because the lady of the 
house endeavored to get hoity-toity. Such things have 
happened, but they are not the rule. When a successful 
painter takes up his kit of tools and goes home in a high 
dudgeon it is not the tallest tower which he quits but one 
of the lesser mansions standing well below the great 
white house on the hill. 

If we are to have better painters we must have better 
audiences and much bigger ones. There will have to be a 
contact between those capable of feeling excitement and 
those capable of creating it. To be specific, I think it 
would be an excellent idea if the United Mine Workers 
of America gave a prize at their convention two years 
hence for the best painting of a mine or miners. The prize 
could be any kind of laurel you please. I honestly think 
that sort of award might well be the proudest possession 
a painter could win. 

It may be argued that as a rule trade-union members 
have not had the chance to study art forms, and that they 
wouldn't be interested. The study of art forms does not 
seem to me a necessary background, and whenever you 
get seventeen hundred up-and-coming men gathered to- 
gether you have a reservoir of emotion which makes the 
taste of one or two connoisseurs seem pretty fragile. A 
roar of welcome from seventeen hundred workers ought 
to put more energy back into the marrow of any painter 
than a well-modulated “interesting color” dropped over 
his right shoulder. 

Painting must be about something. It must be done by 
people who are hot and burning and very much bothered. 
You can’t get art from contented cows, and you can’t even 
give it to an equally bovine audience. Of course the same 
thing is true of writing and acting. No theater of any con- 
sequence can be built upon audiences which don’t care 
much one way or the other about anything. Naturally I 
am not contending that everything which goes under the 
name of “proletarian art’’ is good. Some of it is terrible. 
But it is the beginning of wisdom. Even in the lesser crafts 
this is true. I'm getting a little bit tired of having people 
say to me, ““You do your best columns when you're mad.” 
The answer is, ““Who doesn’t?” In a burning world any- 
body who has any pretensions to any kind of artistic ex- 

pression must make his choice. He can be either a fireman 
or a fiddler. HEYWOOD BROUN 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF MODERN POETRY 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


ODERN poetry is difficult. The fact is some- 
times denied by our poets themselves and by 
critics or readers who have specialized in the 

idioms and methods of contemporary verse, but it is pretty 
generally accepted by the vast majority of those who 
devour novels and plays, so that the audience of many 
soets well known to their fellows is limited to a group too 
small to exhaust an edition of five hundred copies. 

It is true that several notable exceptions spring imme- 
diately to mind. Mrs. Wylie, Miss Millay, Mr. Robinson, 
and Mr. Frost are not, in any special sense, difficult poets. 
If they must sometimes be read with an intensity of atten- 
tion greater than is ordinarily required by either narrative 
or expository prose, they are not different in this respect 
from at least a considerable number of the poets of the past 
who were commonly called great. On the other hand, there 
certainly is a very special sense in which many of their con- 
temporaries are difficult, and anyone who doubts the fact 
may read the critical reviews published, for example, in 
lhe Nation itself. 

By way of illustration I will choose almost at random 

Theory of Flight’ by Muriel Rukeyser, which Philip 
Blair Rice reviewed in our issue for January 29. There he 
called the work ‘‘one of those rare first volumes which im- 
press by their achievement more than by their promise,” 
and after complaining that not all of the author's meta- 
phors were “chromium clear,’” he cited as “about as pure 
and as poetical as any lines being written today”’: 


Never forget in legendary darkness 

the ways of the hands’ turning and the mouth’s ways, 
wander in the fields of change and not remember 

a voice and many voices and the evening’s burning. 


If anyone be inclined te remark that to find any 
difficulty in this strophe—deliberately chosen as conspicu- 
ously well realized—is to confess illiteracy, let him turn to 
another review by the same critic in the issue for February 
19. In this, after praising Robert Fitzgerald for “a tech- 
nique that is not equaled in subtlety and polish by any 
other of our younger poets,” he remarks that “‘it was not 
until about the twelfth reading that I thought I was able to 
understand the poem beginning ‘Death under the finger- 
nails is unreal,”’’ and adds—with what may seem to some 
cxcessive mildness—"'the false scents which I followed 
still interfere with my enjoyment of the poem.” 

For the moment I am not concerned with the possible 
justification for difficulties of this sort, but only with two 
facts—first, that the difficulties exist; and, second, that in 
many quarters they are taken for granted as inevitable 
from the very nature of poetry itself. Yet if this attitude is 


justifiable, it must at least be admitted that the inevitability 
is one which has develeped within a generation, since the 
whole corpus of English poetry does not contain 1 per cent 
of lines anything like so difficult in any comparable man- 
ner. It is true that Donne and his fellow ‘metaphysical 
poets” afford the closest parallel. It is also true that some 
of the Jacobean dramatists have their crabbed passages. 
But even they are seldom so involved or so elliptic; and it 
is hardly necessary to insist that what was once accepted as 
the major tradition of English poetry from Chaucer to 
Swinburne is almost continuously and easily comprehensi- 
ble on at least one level of its meaning. Shakespeare wrote 
one “difficult” poem, “The Phoenix and the Turtle,” 
which, I seem to remember, Mr. Eliot called his best work. 
But whatever perplexities Shakespeare's sonnets may af- 
ford are usually due simply to personal references which 
we have lost, and nine-tenths of what he wrote is, like 
nine-tenths of what the other great English poets wrote, 
very easily comprehensible so far as the surface aspects of 
what he is saying are concerned. 

It may be perfectly true that these surface aspects have 
little to do with his real greatness. Both the soul of his 
meaning and the soul of his poetic feeling may be quite as 
difficult to reach as those in the lines which Mr. Rice was 
compelled to read twelve times. But if this is true, then the 
fact certainly reveals a fundamental difference between his 
method and the method of the modern poets. His esoteric 
meaning is derived in conjunction with an exoteric one and 
runs parallel with it. From the very beginning and with 
the greatest ease one understands something; and from 
this easy beginning one is led on to penetrate as deeply as 
one can into the hidden beauties of thought or to appreci- 
ate as fully as one is able the subtleties of the expression. 

And what is true of Shakespeare is true of most of the 
great English poets. When one fails to comprehend them, 
it is for a reason exactly opposite to the reason why one 
often fails to comprehend certain modern poets. In the 
latter case one simply fails to penetrate the tangled web of 
words, which produce no effect beyond that of an incanta- 
tion; in the former one fails to understand because one 
has understood too readily a surface statement—under- 
stood, that is to say, only what the grammar-school pupil 
understands when he translates Keats's ‘Ode to a Night- 
ingale”’ into prose for purposes of an examination paper. 
Yet the fact remains that, fortunately or unfortunately, the 
vast majority of great English poems are built upon a 
framework of clear statement which can be reduced to 
prose, while many of the most characteristic modern poems 
are so written that only after the greatest effort would it be 
possible to say in this simple sense ‘* what they are about.”” 
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And it ts for this reason that the failure of many modern 
rcaders to “understand” modern poetry is different from 
and more absolute than the failure of many persons in the 
past to “understand” their poets. It is perfectly true that 
Wordsworth was long unappreciated and in some sense 
not understood by the majority of readers. But that does 
not mean that they did not understand, on the surface, 
what he was saying. It means that they failed to understand 
why he was saying it, or that they failed to understand 
the nature of the cmotion with which the saying was in- 
vested. Yet the bitterest of Wordsworth’s detractors un 
derstood him in a sense in which even Mr. Rice found it 
dithcult to understand certain of Mr. Fitzgerald's lines, 
and in which many, many readers fail to understand a 
whole conspicuous school of modern poets. For one thing, 
the syntax was simple. So also were his descriptions of the 
local habitations and names which he was giving to his 
idcas and emotions. 

[ am not unaware that the tendency to avoid what I have 

called a prose framework is both deliberate and based 
upon certain aesthetic convictions. The modern poet has set 
himself desperately against the palpably erroneous idea 
that a poem can be translated into prose, or even that what 
it is, in the truest sense, ‘‘about’’ can be stated in any form 
other than that of the poem itself. “Rose is a rose is a rose. 
A poem means the poem. To state that meaning in any 
other way is to violate it. And recognizing this fact, he is 
loath to employ as a framework anything which could be 
stated with even illusory clarity in prose. He wants his 
poetry to be pure in the sense that it is nothing but poetry, 
and he would, I suppose, insist that, let me say, the “Odc 
to a Grecian Urn” is impure just to the extent that a prose 
statement apparently stating the subject matter can easily 
be extracted from it. 

Certainly I should not want to deny his fundamental 
premise. When one has said that the ‘‘Ode to a Grecian 
Urn’’ is about a man who saw an ancient urn carved with 
certain figures and who was led to feel that these carved 
figures were more enviable than human beings because 
they would always exist in this moment of grace and 
ecstasy, one has said little which gives a clue to the signifi- 
cance of the pocm so far as the qualities which made it a 
poem are concerned. And yet I am not entirely convinced 
that the presence of the easily comprehensible prose frame- 
work serves no useful purpose, or that most of the great 
pocts of the past were unwise to write their poetry around 
a prose core to which the reader could cling and about 
which he could orient himself. It is easier, as it were, to 
“take off” with him if one knows to begin with what he is 
“taking off” from. 

The situation is not unlike that in which many modern 
painters have found themselves. Looking at a Renaissance 
painting they have no difficulty in pointing out that its 
beauty lies not in the realistic representation of the Holy 
Family, but in the fact that certain masses and certain 
colors are placed in certain two-dimensional patterns and 
certain plastic arrangements. By this discovery they are 
tempted to create pictures which are merely abstract ar- 
rangements of color and form. But the question is at least 
open whether or not these abstract arrangements are really 
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as readily comprehensible and richly satisfying as the work | 
of the Renaissance master; whether or not the greates: 7 


painter is not one who succeeds in achieving a represent. 
tion while, at the same time, he manages to achieve als 
within the limitations which representation sets, the a! 
stract pattern. 

1 realize of course that there are other reasons for th 





es 








difficulty of modern poetry. It is sometimes said, for @ 


cxample, that our sensibility is of a sort which demand 


more intricate expression. It may also be true that our 7 
poets, like our abstract painters, are struggling with prob- © 
lems of meaning so difficult to express that they do no: | 
dare complicate the problem by any effort to meet two 


different demands. But I cannot but suspect that whe: 
specifically modern poetry—if there is such a thing- 


actually achieves classical expression, it will be in form, 
which are difficult only in the sense that most pcetry ha 


always been difficult. 


Speech to the Detractors 
BY ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


What should a man do but love excellence 
Whether of earth or art 
Whether the hare’s leap or the heart's recklessness? 


What honor has any man but with eagerness 
Valuing wasteless things 
To praise the great and speak the unpraise meagerly? 


Because the heroes with the swords have vanished 
Leaving us nearer by 
Actual life and the more human manhood— 


Because the common face: the anonymous figure: 
The nameless and mortal man: 
Is our time’s birth to bear and to be big with— 


Because the captains and the kings are dust— 

Need we deny our hearts 

Their natural duty and the thing they mst do? 

Not to the wearers of wreaths but those who bring 
them 

Coming with heaped-up arms 

Is fame the noble and ennobling thing. 


Bequeathers of praise the unnamed numbegless peoples 
Leave on the lasting earth 
Not fame but their hearts’ love of fame for keeping 


They raise not alone memorial monuments: 
Outlasting these 
They raise their need to give the great-one honor. 


The ignorant and rabble rain erasing 
Dates and the dead man’s kind 
Still leaves the blindness of the stones that praised him 
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Why then must this time of ours be envious? 
Why must the great man now 


Sealed from the mouths of worms be sucked by men’s 


mouths? 


Refusing ribbons that the rest have clowned for— 
Dying and wishing peace— 
The best are eaten by the envy round them. 


When Lawrence died the hate was at his bier. 
Fearing there might have lived 
A man really noble; really superior— 


Fearing that worth had lived and had been modest— 
Men of envious minds 
Ate with venom his new buried body. 


\We cheat ourselves in cheating worth of wonder. 
Not the unwitting dead 
But we who leave their praise unsaid are plundered. 
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Europe as Portraiture 


INSIDE EUROPE. By John Gunther. Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50. 


4% HIS is the day of the foreign correspondents. Not alone 
as experts in an infinitely complex subject but as interest- 
ing persons in their own right they now occupy a special row 
of seats on the literary platform. Vincent Sheean, Walter 
Duranty, and Negley Farson win acclaim with autobiographies, 
and Edgar Mowrer, H. R. Knickerbocker, Dorothy Thompson, 
Paul Scott Mowrer (though since he became editor, with- 
out title, of the Chicago Daily News he has slipped into the 
background), and John Gunther have national status. It is one 
of the minor signs that the United States is growing up. I re- 
member back to 1913 and 1914 when Paul Mowrer in Paris 
and I in Berlin kept writing mail articles for the Chicago Daily 
News predicting the coming war—judgments of this nature 
could not be cabled in those days—and Charles H. Dennis, our 
editor, threw them into the wastebasket in the belief that his 
“young men” in Europe had lost their balance and were con- 
verted to foolishness. Knickerbocker and Dorothy Thompson 
were in the now defunct foreign service of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; the Mowrer brothers, Gunther, and Farson were 
with the Chicago Daily News. With the exception of Duranty, 
none of those mentioned became nationally known through 
their daily journalism. They had to make their reputations 
through magazine writing or books. 

The richness of the experience of the foreign correspondent 
is revealed in John Gunther's closely packed volume, as is also 
his tingling talent. There is not a dull patch in it, because he 
himself detests the dull considerations. His approach to events 
is excited. What captures his interest is people, and the inci- 
dents that throw light on prominent men. By all odds this is 
the best way to make Europe come alive in an account of it. 
Here is a comprehensive, highly instructive work about con- 
temporary Europe, made vivid and breath-taking by John 
Gunther's predilection for explaining events in terms of per- 
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sonalities. To be sure it is not quite satisfactory as history. Cer- 
tain dramas in Europe, like the overthrow of Sir Samuel Hoare 
—which occurred too late, I assume, to be handled adequately 
—and even the Nazi revolution in Germany, are not to be 
understood in the language of political leadership alone. Par- 
ticularly the Nazi revolution is a deeper movement than the 
bizarre and revolting incidents it throws up would indicate. 
But Mr. Gunther acknowledges in his preface that he is content 
to limit himself. 

Mr. Gunther is a novelist. His “Red Pavilion,” written be- 
fore he became a foreign correspondent, showed his clear per- 
ception of characteristic externals and his felicity of direct com- 
munication, which now have come into full use in this volume. 
For this book is first of all a superb piece of communication. 
Mr. Gunther's vocabulary is rich, but he never throws the choice 
words around. He enters the mind of his reader using the 
direct, colloquial gusto of conversation. (Duranty, Dorothy 
Thompson, Knickerbocker, Gunther, and Farson are all great 
conversationalists, though the art is supposed to be dead.) Now 
and again Mr. Gunther's treatment carries him too far, as 
when he writes that Hitler has ‘‘an Ocdipus complex as big as 
a house.”” Probably he doesn’t care; he would rather be elec- 
tric whatever the price in prosaic respectability. 

The first value of this book is that persons who feel that they 
would like to catch up in their reading about Europe can in- 
form themselves while experiencing rare delight. In other 
words, it is the best flower of journalism, what reporting ought 
to be, absorbing, revealing, alive. Furthermore, it is authentic. 
Mr. Gunther knows most of his people and situations at first 
hand and about te others he has assiduously informed himself. 
He writes without inhibitions, and tells what would be said in 
private conversation. He is anecdotal; he makes a point of in- 
cluding the little stories that go the rounds in Europe. The pat- 
tern of the book is a number of full-length portraits of the 
outstanding figures supplemented with thumbnail sketches of 
the lesser men. Between these are interspersed much germane 
material, such as admirable accounts of the June purge in Ger- 
many, the Reichstag fire, the death of Dollfuss. The best por- 
traits are of Mussolini, Stalin, and Baldwin. I thought the por- 
trait of Hitler, indeed of most of the Nazi leaders, less convinc- 
ing. The material is there, every scrap of knowledge about 
Hitler is assembled; but the details do not fit into a whole. 
Gunther does not quite understand Hitler, not even with the 
help of psychoanalysis, and perhaps no one can. (He is mis- 
taken in saying that Géring reintroduced the use of the ax in 
German executions; that ancient instrument has been used for 
many years and was not even abolished under the Weimar con- 
stitution. ) 

I was surprised by his roster of the ‘‘inner circle” of Britain. 
He lists Lord Dawson of Penn, a physician with more influence 
than is commonly known but hardly enough to warrant his 
inclusion. He also names Sir Maurice Hankey, who of course is 
there and invaluable, though not as a senior statesman, and he 
omits Lord Hailsham and Lord Salisbury, who certainly are 
more frequently consulted on grave matters of state than the 
other two. I should not have included Geoffrey Dawson, editor 
of the Times, and should have nominated Sir Josiah Stamp. His 
sketch of MacDonald is cruel, judging an entire life and con- 
tribution by the folly and failure of its last years, which no 
doubt reflects the current opinion in London. But even in such 
cruelty, and in the distinctly malicious sketches of the Nazis, he 
is both accurate and entertaining, while the more balanced por- 
traits are convincingly creative. The vigor and almost impudent 
candor of this book mark it as distinctly American; that is, I 
cannot imagine a man of any other nationality writing it. It 
deserves a wide public. RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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Necropolis 


PREFACE TO THE PAST. By James Branch Cabell. Robert 
M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 


¢ ABELL’S name today calls back, rather than any particu- 
lar books, a period in time and an attitude in thinking. 
For better or worse, we have arbitrarily set an end to the age 
preceding our own, which died equally of the depression and 
the rise to assertiveness of a new literary generation; and we 
cannot help regarding certain figures of the '20's as historically 
as we regard the Romantic poets or the Restoration dramatists. 
In expression and outlook these people scem set apart by a kind 
of “period” uniqueness, and their personalities seem no less 
dated than their philosophy. It is no more than a truism to assert 
that the generation of Cabell, Hergesheimer, Mencken, Rascoe, 
Boyd, Van Vechten, and Frances Newman, whatever its former 
importance may have been, is lacking now in influence and 
weight. 

That generation had in one sense a difficult, but in another 
sense a miraculously easy, rise to success. In so far as it was 
“advanced,” as it cut across the bias of orthodox American 
puritanism and provincialism, shocking the genteel, insulting 
the stupid, exposing the mediocre, it met with opposition from 
its elders and its inferiors. On the other hand, it was born into 
an cra extremely favorable toward any talent at all. We were 
without good writers, hence unprejudiced as to what constituted 
good writing; we were liberated from the worst of our bond- 
age to Mrs. Grundy by the war; were at the stage of wooing 
culture but of still having trouble with our French. The 
moment was ripe for self-conscious barbarians to go to school 
to self-conscious sophisticates. Cabell and his contemporaries 
came upon the scene, rapidly dominated it, and preached a 
flattering gospel—the gospel, in brief, of the civilized minority. 
We were invited to be, above everything else, mellow, aloof, 
urbane, and to believe in nothing but the comic sensclessness of 
existence. 

No group ever went harder to work to demonstrate, by a 
priori methods, that life was a pointless comedy. They were 
deeply pained, I think, every time they discovered dignity, 
merit, or reasonableness existing among their fellow-creatures. 
It upset their theory, it assaulted their ego; they wanted to show 
man up as foolish, pretentious, and incurably adolescent— 
someone who might be pitied but never admired except as he 
too imitated the laughter of the gods. 

In their hands all this failed to be nourishing because it be- 
came less and less honestly skeptical and more and more gaudily 
cynical, In the end, far from showing the tender laughter of the 
cyes, they simply sneered, they simply cast out responsibility. 
(‘I burn with generous indignation over this world’s pig- 
headedness and injustice,” said Cabell, “at no time whatever.” ) 
It was much less the nature of their philosophy than the frivo- 
lous way in which they practiced it that dated and disfigured 
their attitude. But it had also its ironical side, for while they 
were registering amusement over the pretensions of man, 
proud man, one got the feeling that Cabell came at one, willy- 
nilly, wearing the mantle of Montaigne, Boyd wearing the 
mantle of Dr. Bentley, Hergesheimer wearing the mantle of 
Pater, Mencken wearing the mantle of Juvenal. They all be- 

came intolerably uppish. Cant, which can hide behind laughter 
as well as tears, crept into their sophistication and urbanity. 
Their aloofness grew snobbish, their snobbishness smug. They 
seemed to exclaim, ‘I have a vast comic vision!” with all the 
naive rapture of Emma Bovary exclaiming, ‘‘J’ai un amant!” 
They had their merits, of course; even if they now seem 
superficial and a little bogus, we must remember that they re- 
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placed far worse writers and knew how, on occasion, to be 3 
amusing and fluent and polished. Further, they protested 
against the stuffiness and philistinism that still dominated 





American culture. But once they had opened our eyes to what 7 


was wrong, not only had they served their purpose, but the; 


had also opened our eyes to what was wrong with them. They @ 


were slain in their own crusade. 


The present book, which the publishers intimate is a kind of 7 


literary autobiography, is actually.no more than a series o/ 
papers describing the gestation and birth of Cabell’s many 


books. The work of a man who is interested in and talks about 
nobody but himself, it is tedious and garrulous to the point of © 
absurdity. The only interest I can find in these solemn footnotes 7 
to Cabell’s novels is a clue to the misconception through which | 


Cabell overreached himself as a writer. For it is not that he was 
originally without taste or talent. But he had the taste and 
talent of the dilettante along with the aspirations and preten. 
tions of a great genius, and so nothing would satisfy him short 
of creating, like Balzac, a vast and many-volumed cosmos, The 
courage this required was admirable, but it might better have 
been traded for an equal amount of artistic self-knowledge. 
For Cabell as a major artist has been plainly a failure, and the 
Biography of Manuel—scattered though it may be with bric! 
felicities—is already a necropolis. LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


Beauty and the Beast 


THE WHITE HORSES OF VIENNA AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt, Brace and Company 
$2.50. 

ACTOR'S BLOOD. By Ben Hecht. Covici-Friede. $2. 


|= most volumes of short stories, these two miss the par- 
ticular literary virtues which we are in the habit of call 
ing, for lack of better terms, reality and solidity. In their dif. 
ferent ways they succeed in being almost completely insubstan 
tial. They can be read more easily than they can be believed 
and if they can be believed they are scarcely to be remembered 
In each case the matter is very much modified by a manner- 
in the first case, modulated to a point just this side of death 
and in the second case, exaggerated until contact is lost wit! 
any life we know. The only resemblance, indeed, between 
two books which sound and look so little like each other grows 
cut of their common preoccupation with style. But in the long 
run that resemblance will seem of more consequence than the 
differences which it is so fascinating at the moment to definc 
By style I mean here not so much a way of handling words 
as a way of telling stories. Miss Boyle’s admirers will insist! 
upon the importance and indeed the preciousness of her words, 
but there is more to her than that—or, if it is true that her 
triumph is of the negative sort I have indicated, there is less 
Considered verbally, her style is far from perfect; it is some 
times obscure, it can be needlessly infantile, and here anc 


there it is bad. ia 


She stood very close, casting sharp looks at Dr. Heine, watching 
his slender, delicate hands at work, seeing the dark, silky hairs 
that grew on the backs of them and the black hair brushed smooth 
on his head. Even the joints of his tall, elegant frame seemed to 
be oiled with some special, suave lubricant that was evil as the 


Orient to their clean, Nordic hearts. a 


In six lines she has written, if my count is right, five pairs of 
adjectives. No, the significant item here is her mention of thc 
hairs that grew on the back of Dr. Heine's hand. Miss Boyle 
never lets a hero go without a description of the hairs on the 
back of his hand, or on his forearm, or on the side of his face 
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“Like Vincent Sheean, she is a journalist who takes 
sides. She has written a book to be read along with 
Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography and the other great 
documents of liberal America.’"—New York Times. 
407 pages, $3.00 
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A magnificent treasure chest of the literary riches 
of a great people accumulated over a period of 
3,000 years. Selections from the bese Jewish 
writers. “One of the most remarkable books of 
many years. It should make every Jew proud of 
his race.”"—George H, Doran, 768 pages, $3.75 
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which happens to be turned into the narrow, brilliant beam of 
her style. Sometimes they are golden, sometimes they are silve: 

white; but they are always noted, and often they are the biggest 
thing we are allowed to know concerning the man in question 
Not his ideas, his motives, his character, the whole outline of 
his flesh and spirit ; merely this or some other image which flies 
from him as we look and which Miss Boyle plays with through 
twenty or thirty skilful pages. She is willing to work out suc! 

an image to the stage of exhaustion—and to let an emotion 
go undetermined. It was “insolence, or gentleness, or love, 

she says ; it was ‘‘whiskey, or madness, or love,” she says a hun 

dred and fifty pages later. She is being a poet, I suppose. But 
poetry is a cruder, a plainer, a more important thing than this 
And if that is true, Miss Boyle is altogether too fine for her 
job. I like to read her; I like the foxes and swans, the horses 
and wild birds she relies on to fill her pages with the motion 
she cannot find in man. But just because her people are motion 

less, like frost-people on a pane of glass, I deny that they are 
interesting in the way that men and women in stories can be 
interesting. 

Using what seems at first blush to be a directer and more 
virile method, the method of the newspaper reporter, Mr 
Hecht gets in the end an even less credible result. Certainly 
he cannot be accused of the delicate touch. He is so far fron 
being obsessed by swans and foxes that he can say of the mur 
dered actress’s room in his first story: “All in all it looked as if 
Marcia had been done to death by a herd of bison.”” Another 
actress is “'a vest-pocket edition of Duse’”’ ; somebody's house is 
now his “roost” and now his “bailiwick”; a simple departure 
is of course a “hegira”; and the disposal of evidence after a 
crime becomes “post crime evidence disposal.” That is how 
fine Mr. Hecht's style is, considered verbally. Considered in 
terms of narrative art it is still less fine. The people are not per 
mitted to show themselves in action until several pages of fire- 
works—debased Menckenese—have been set off in the attempt 
to place them for us, morally and socially. Then the action be 
gins; and it is always so swollen with overemphasis, so chromo 
in its coloring, so bearlike in its morality, so smoky with the 
cigars of imagination, so obviously forced, so grossly felt, that 
we do not believe a word we have heard. Mr. Hecht is some 
times witty, and I really rather like the elephantine way in 
which he steams up; but at best his stories are feature stories 
which will be forgotten on Monday. Coming to him after Miss 
Boyle's diet of the thinnest and crispest Continental wafers | 
thought I would eat good plain American bread. But it was 
baker's bread, less nourishing than advertised. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


Revolutionary Mythology 


INTRODUCTION TO DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
By August Thalheimer. Translated by Simpson and Welt 
ner. Covici-Friede. $2. 


HE philosophy of dialectical materialism has always 
been the great doctrinal mystery of Marxism. It has re 
ceived more varied interpretation, in an extensive foreign 
literature, than any other aspect of Marx's thought. The present 
account is an elementary but creditable version of the “ortho 
dox” brand, and although he was repudiated by the Com 
munist International for trivial political differences, the author 
easily outranks the official philosophical spokesmen. The 
translators have done, on the whole, a good job. 
The very simplicity and fidelity of Thalheimer’s exposition 
throw into glaring focus the weaknesses of this monistic ortho- 
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dox world view which holds that since everything is “‘dialec- 
tically interrelated” every theory of being entails a theory of 
politics and vice versa. Applied to the history of philosophy, 
this leads to some shocking over-simplifications; applied to 
problems of philosophy, it produces multiple ambiguities and 
basic errors. 

Practically the sole methodical principle that Thalheimer 
brings to the study of philosophy is the view that every system 
is to be “explained” in terms of the mode of production prev- 
alent in its time, and that no problem of philosophy is so recon- 
dite that it cannot be “ultimately” traced to some issue in the 

lass struggle. This involves a systematic neglect of proximate 
auses and a failure to distinguish between two questions: 
what determines the genesis of an idea, and what determines 
the social acceptance of an idea. The result of this confusion 
leads to the attempt to explain the differences between philos- 
ophers in terms of the social conditions they share in common, 
and encourages the use of grandiose formulas as a substitute 
for analysis. For example, in discussing ancient philosophy 
Thalheimer writes: “All the fundamental ideas in Heraclitus 
are determined, are conditioned [which is it? Or do these 
terms mean the same ?} by the characteristic class relations of 
his time.” More particularly, he adds, Heraclitus was a member 
of the Ephesan aristocracy. Well, Thales and Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus, like practically all Greek philos- 
ophers, were members of their municipal aristocracies, and the 
class relations were the same for all of them. How, then, ac- 
count for the differences between them, even for the simple 
division which Thalheimer draws between the materialists and 
idealists ? 

Nor does the author fare more happily when he comes to 
modern philosophy. With no great regard for consistency he 
admits that other factors besides class relations enter into play, 
but asserts that “in spite of great temporal and local differ- 
ences between particular schools the universal counter-revolu- 
tionary and reactionary class character of the modern Amer- 
ican and European bourgeoisie expresses itself in a host of 
characteristics which are common to all schools of bour- 
geois philosophy.” The only two common characteristics listed 
are Opposition to materialism and irrationalism. To assert that 
these two features characterize all schools of “bourgeois” phi- 
losophy is to reveal scandalous ignorance. Simplistic formulas 
enable one to economize not only on thought but on knowl- 
edge. 

The analytic difficulties of orthodox monistic dialectical ma- 
terialism are, if anything, even graver. For it is questionable 
whether the basic notions with which it operates—the unity 
and penetration of opposites, development by contradiction— 
are meaningful, especially when applied to natural phenom- 
ena. To begin with, the terms contradiction, opposition, and 
antagonism, which Thalheimer lumps together, are sharply 
distinguished by most modern philosophers. Things cannot 
contradict each other; only propositions (or judgments) can 
be contradictory, and these are not natural facts in the sense 
in which things in space and time are. Nor do things struggle 
with one another except in an obviously metaphorical sense. 
Struggle is an attribute of living behavior. Hegel, believing 
that nature is an objective expression of consciousness, con- 
sistently asserted that all natural development can be con- 
ceived as a struggle of opposites, but it is logically impossible 
for a materialist to subscribe to this. Yet not only is Thal- 
heimer committed to this view; like his orthodox brethren he 
affirms that the universe is dialectically interrelated and that its 
changes are necessarily progressive, particularly in the social 
realm. The upshot is a cosmic evolutionary optimism according 
to which the dialectic processes in nature and society make the 
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The Twilight of the 
Supreme Court 
By EDWARD S. CORWIN 


“The best history and analysis of our judicial 
doctrines.”—Max Lerner. A distinguished author- 
ity on American constitutional law gives a “timely 
and enlightening contribution to,an effective eval- 
uation of the current status of the Supreme Court 
and the policies of the New Deal.’’—Boston 
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THE MIDDLE WAY 


By MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


The story of a controlled capitalism that works in 
a system that has provided successful cooperatives, 
excellent cheap housing conditions, low utility 
rates and ether amazing conditions. “When Al 
Smith goes for his walk next summer he might 
well take it in Sweden.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Illustrated. 3rd large printing. $2.50 
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An original and amusing work which scrutinizes 
the amazing discrepancies existing in our legal 
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A timely discussion of the causes of American 
intervention in the World War, with an analysis 
of the complex problems of neutrality, exposing the 
futility of isolationist “peace legislation.” . $2.00 
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By MURIEL RUKEYSER 


A new poet of great promise appears. Her work, 
as the American Mercury points out “is revolu- 
tionary in the best sense. She has something vital 
to say. Has not only more promise but more 
power than the combined first books of Spender, 
Auden and Day Lewis.” $2.00 
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namely, idealism, 
friendly, and irrationalism, in the assumption that uncon 
scious processes are purposive. Such a variety of antithetical el: 
ments enter into this philosophy that it is possible for Tha! 
heimer to defend three mutually incompatible theories of trut! 
at once—the Hegelian coherence theory, a crude form of t! 
correspondence theory, and a still cruder form of the predi 
tive theory. 


Properly understood, dialectical materialism is a form 0} 
historical, experimental naturalism which stresses the role o: 
human activity, under determinate conditions, in transforminy 


the social world. The fatal weakness of orthodox dialectic: 
materialism is that although it recognizes the important, eve: 
if limited, function of human intelligence and activity in trans 


forming the world, it stresses metaphysical degmas according 


to which intclligence is either unnecessary or impossible. 
SIDNEY HOOK 


Shorter Notices 


THE IRON LAND. By Stanley Burnshaw. Philadelphia: T! 
Centaur Press. $2. 


What reputation Stanley Burnshaw has as a poet he has ob 
tained by writing unpretentious lyrics which are authentic and 
effective. As a lyric poet Burnshaw has been chiefly concerned 
up to this time with creating a mood out of quick impulses an 
fragile decorations, of which love, evening flowers, and bir« 
inhabitated landscapes were the essential materials. In this ne: 
book, however, he has attempted poetry of a very differ: 
genre, more direct and realistic. ‘““The Iron Land” is made u 
of groupings of poems which work into a narrative of a sort 
that gives the reactions of a white-collar worker to life withi 
a “typical steel mill.” Here and there throughout the book a: 
poems which according to Mr. Burnshaw’s note to the read¢ 
are not an integral part of his story, but which convey his “per 
sonal doubts, deliberations, escapes into a New World dire 
tive.” Whatever the function of these particular poems, thc 
are the best in the book, and probably will be remembered som 
time after the sequence is forgotten. 

BELOMOR. Harrison Smith and Rober 

Haas. $3. 

First of the links to be built in Russia’s new system of inlan« 
waterways was the Baltic-White Sea Canal. It was built in 
twenty months between 1931-33. It is over 140 miles long and 
was constructed by thousands of prisoners, male and femalk 
political and criminal, under the supervision of the G.P.U 
Because the prisoners had to learn the building trades necessary 
to accomplish the work and because the construction was par! 
of the Five-Year Plan, the enterprise was officially launched as 
a rehabilitation scheme; the prisoners were not doing force: 
labor, they were being “reforged.” They also received com 
muted sentences and decorations. So praiseworthy and uniqu: 
was the venture considered that some thirty of the most prom: 
nent Russian writers were sent from Moscow to write it up 
conjointly. The result is a startlingly uniform series of naivel; 
inflated sales talks to launch required occupational therapy, 
book that for all its recomposed case-histories, technical rc 
ports, and wall-newspaper columns, leaves much unanswered 
Namely, why should an American reader who condemns tli 
method by which roadbuilders are trained on Georgia chain 
gangs be expected to admire the method that built Belomor 
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realization of communism inevitable. Oddly enough, such ; 
philosophy reveals the two characteristics which, according to 
Thalheimer, all forms of bourgeois philosophy possess today. 
in the assumption that the universe js 
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4 HERE are always those who rise to remark that the best 
T of talk cannot make a play. I have, indeed, known certain 
© »ersons so fanatically devoted to this particular dogma that 

‘hey would doubtless invoke it even in the case of “The End 
¢ Summer,” now happily current at the Guild Theater. To 
ch as they I will, however, not deign a reply for the simple 
) -eason that the excellence of Mr. Behrman’s talk has the effect 
hich any particular excellence always has—provided, of 
wurse, that it is really excellent. It makes one forget, for the 

yment at least, whatever other kinds the universe may afford 
nd becomes for the time all anyone could ask. Listening to 
ich talking as his characters achieve, one is inclined to ex- 
laim, as Anthony once did on a quite different occasion and 
propos a quite different activity: 





$ 
- 
‘ 


The nobleness of life 
Is to do thus: when such a mutual pair 
And such a twain can do 't. 


In the new play, as in the last two before it, Mr. Behrman 

: lifted his talkers and their themes straight out of the world 

ind him. Once more Miss Ina Claire, sparkling as ever, is 

in the role of an indulged and indulgent woman, and 

¢ more she is surrounded by a group of passionate men 

ose verbal bombs—often hurled at one another with the 

‘t vicious intent—somehow burst harmlessly over her head 

so much fireworks. Anxious only to be loved, she is equally 

willing to endow a hospital for the sinister psychoanalyst— 

layed with diabolical suavity by Osgood Perkins—or to fi- 

nance a radical magazine for the two nice college boys deter- 

mined to put an end to her and her kind. And while the world 

rocks around her—or at least while the other characters assure 

her that it does—her only contribution to the solution of world 

problems is the brilliant suggestion that calamities are on twice 

scale they used to be simply because the women (who make 

p one-half of the population, remember) insist on taking 

part in them now instead of staying quietly at home as they 
sed to do. 

What these personages talk about is precisely what every- 
body talks about today: the blessing or the curse of wealth, 
the problem of unemployment, the brave new world which 
either is or isn’t about to emerge. And the conclusions they 
reach are no more conclusive than those being achieved in a 
thousand drawing-rooms at precisely the same moment. In- 
deed, the conclusion of the play finds everybody very much as 
they were found at the beginning. There was never much 
doubt that the daughter of wealth would end by taking the 
young radical suitor and hoping for the best. If the Machia- 
vellian psychoanalyst does make one serious mistake, he is 
merely convinced that he will not make it again; and Miss 
Claire, of course, is beyond the reach of argument or fact. 
Whatever fate—and it is all still dark—the others may meet, 
one is certain that her invincible triviality will carry her 
through. Hers is the last word ; for at the end of the play she is 
developing a lively personal interest in the second of the 
young radicals. It is true that, for the moment, she doubts the 
propriety of financing an enterprise whose chief aim is the 
destruction of her and her world. But the eager editor explains 
that to do so would only be, after all, to “anticipate the inevi- 
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LIVING WORLD! 


Today, with the pace of social change more rapid than ever 
before, intelligent travel is increasingly interesting and valuable 
EDUTRAVEL was created to plan your travel as a constructive 
cultural adventure to direct your eyes upon the livin 
world. 

The following two Field Courses illustrate the wide range of 
special EDUTRAVEL projects. Send for booklets. 


CONTEMPORARY ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Interviews with leading artists in England, France, Holland. 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Austria and the Soviet Union 
Auspices of New School for Social Research. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT ABROAD 


Study of delinquency and reform under Joseph F. Fishman, 
sponsored by The New School for Social Research. Discussion- 
with prominent penologists in 5 countries. 


If you are interested in travel to specific countries or in other 
specialized fields, write stating your needs. The EDUTRAVEI 
program may include just what you want .. . or we will 
gladly plan independent tours. Address Dept. NA-3. 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with Amerop Travel 
Service Inc. (in U.S.S.R., in cooperation with Intourist, Inc.). 














THE NEW FEDERAL AND STATE 
PROGRAMS FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
will necessitate special knowledge on the part of 


social workers for integrating public and private 
social work, 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for the ac- 
quisition of the necessary knowledge and skills, 
leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


For information about requirements for admission, 
scholarships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. Jj. KARPF, Director 


For 
Jewish 
Social Work 


The 
Graduate 
School 











71 West 47th Street, New York City 
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OF DEMOCRACY 


Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 


A Distinguished New Biography 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


In a world where chaos and expediency govern the political 
relations between countries, one great statesman stands im- 
pressively alone—Thomas Masaryk, founder and ex-presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia. In this book a master biographer, 
who knows and understands the undercurrent of politics 
as well as human motives, presents the dramatic life story 
of one of the great men of our times. $3.00 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York 


Defender of Democracy 
er-President Masaryk 
, One 








PREFACE — SPrightly... By JAMES 
trenchant . 
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GAS-HOUSE McGINTY 


Another novel by JAMES T. FARRELL 


The Only Novelist on “‘The Nation’s” Honor Roll 
Vanguard 


364 pages. $2.50 At all bookstores 





They Brought Christianity—and 
Degradation In 1796, a small band 


of missionaries, having heard glow- 
ing accounts of the South Sea 








paradises, set sail for Tahiti, de- 
termined to bring Christianity to 
the natives. They, and their suc- 
cessors, brought to the contented 
not only religion but 
bloody wars, disease and moral 
ruin. Telling the complete story 
in an unbiased and lively manner, 
Louis B. Wright and Mary Isabel 
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SOUTH SEAS 





Fry have conveyed all the mingled 
pathos and humor of an ironi 
chapter in history. Ill. $3.00. 


N.Y. C. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 








be clever of me,” the curtain goes down. 


Among other things ‘““The End of Summer”’ is a brilliag; ; 
example of the way in which Mr. Behrman has solved th. | 


problem of writing pure comedy in an atmosphere which ; 


" 


many are ready to say makes pure comedy either impossible o; 
at least impertinent. After his first play, “The Second Man," 
he obviously concluded that he did not wish to continue to deal[} 
merely with the timeless themes which have served for the} Samu 


whole tradition of artificial comedy, and there was the perio; 


to which “Meteor” belongs, during which it seemed possib: 


that he might sacrifice his particular gift to the conviction tha [ 
he must be “important” in a way that comedy of his sort can. § 


not possibly be. A less sure instinct than his would either have 
followed this false lead or in some other way perverted his 
genius for a kind of wit which is essentially a pure and disin. 
terested illumination. He might, for example, have turned to 
tendentious satire, for which he is temperamentally too skeptical 
and too balanced; or he might, on the other hand, have fallen 
into a merely cynical nihilism equally foreign to his urbane 
and generous spirit. Instead, however, he happily invented a 
novel kind of comedy which deals in no merely trivial fashion 
with controversial issues and yet affords full play to his essen. 
tially critical and skeptical mind. It is, that is to say, a kind of 
comedy in which the protagonists of various points of view, 
each equally endowed with eloquence and intelligence and 
wit, state their cases and expose the weakness of their adver- 
saries while the spectator stands by, not so much cynically 
enjoying the discomfiture of each as delighting in the insights 
which are afforded into both the problems themselves and the 
characters of those who are trying to solve them. Such comedies 
are neither tendentious on the one hand nor trivial on the 
other. They are comedies of illumination. They turn to the 
uses of the moment the most valuable of comedy’s gifts—the 
gift of disinterested insight. In “The End of Summer” the 
conversation is infinitely varied. Sometimes it bubbles, some- 
times it rises to eloquence, sometimes it explodes into sky- 
rockets of wit. But it is always delightful and always illuminat- 
ing. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


FILMS 


The Misunderstood 


N | O STORY can be more interesting than the story of a 


person who is underestimated or misunderstood. 
There is no anxiety like that which we feel as we watch a victim 
of human error—a virtuous victim, preferably, though our 
sympathies can be touched in a cause not noble. All we need to 
know about the hero is something which his enemies do not 
know; or his friends, or his superiors, or the world in general. 
Then we are ready for the tale of how he is scorned, despised, 
and wrongfully accused; then we are ready to sit in a theater 
and behold the slow stages by which he attains to recognition. 
The sense of justice is probably the most dramatic sense we 
have, and by the same token the recognition scene is the most 
powerful scene of which drama is capable. It can be, in fact, 
almost intolerable. It is then that we weep. 
Perhaps any good story has somewhere in it a touch of 
the Cinderella theme, but two current films have more than 
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+. they build themselves entirely around it, they depend for 
whole success upon our known inability to resist it. 

my hc first - oom, “The Prisoner of Shark Island’’ (Center 
Wy cater), comes perilously near to overusing it, with the result 
) hour er the film is painful ; but the pleasure which comes 

‘h the hero’s vindication at last is enough to save what has 

Bone before, and enough to prove that there is no such thing 
Bs excess in the drama of misunderstanding. The hero, Dr 
B<.muel Mudd (Warner Baxter), is taken, as it happens, from 
tory, for he is the Dr. Mudd of Maryland who set John 
ikes Booth’s broken leg after the assassination of Lincoln 
Sad who served four years on Shark Island in the Gulf ot! 

Mexico for the “crime.” 

{| put the word in quotation marks because we of the aud: 
know that Dr. Mudd was innocent. We know it because we 

- him on the fatal evening of 1865 when Booth knocked at 


farch 4, 











+ ( 


4 loor and begged for relief from pain. We know how inno- 


t he was of any knowledge concerning his patient's identity, 
| we approve of him as the charitable and reasonable man 
ire made to sce. But the soldiers who came down from 
| Washington did not know of his innocence, nor when they 
id Booth’s boot in the house could they believe Dr. Mudd 
) to be anything but a conniving villain ; nor would the American 
ic be satisfied with anything less than the conviction of 
y last person connected even by accusation with the “con- 
racy’’; nor did the military court mind in the least commit- 
, judicial murder. What we are treated to then is a series 
tortures, beginning with the trial at Washington and ending 
ith the antics of a sadist sergeant on Shark Island, which we 
lone know to be unjustified by any fact. The historian who 
tudies the case may have his reasons for supposing Dr. Mudd 
innocent. But we évow’. And it is on that knowledge that the 
y-teller builds his case, keeping us in suspense for as long 
he thinks we can bear it, and rewarding us at the end with a 
mpse of the good doctor returning to his front door. The 
film takes every advantage of its theme, and takes advantage 
so of the fact that the Civil War is still the richest background 
lable to America story. I have seen few pictures, this year 
or any other, more completely interesting than ‘‘The Prisoner 
if Shark Island.” 
The Story of Louis Pasteur’’ (Strand) is less interesting 
ly because the elements from which it extracts its irony are 
less simple and visible. They are not a leg, a boot, a knock at 
the door in the night ; they are the bacilli of anthrax and hydro- 
phobia. The hero, in other words, is a Scientist, and so there 
is a good deal of hocus-pocus intended to give us the illusion 
that we know what Pasteur (Paul Muni) saw when he looked 
to his microscope; and there is the usual romancing about 
Science with which we are already too familiar. But it does not 
itter much in a story which has such a man for its hero. Here 
e.in we have the drama of the underrated ; we have the igno- 
rant scorn of academic doctors, we have the struggling genius 
in his laboratory and his home, and better yet we have the 
famous incidents of the Arbois sheep and the hydrophobia 
cases from Russia. The director, William Dieterle, has wisely 
placed his emphasis upon these incidents—particularly upon 
the one at Arbois, where Pasteur’s recognition by the great 
Lister provides the first and best of a series of climaxes culmi- 
nating in the ovation at the Academy. And the scornful doc- 
tors, Charbonnet, Rossignol, Radisse, are skilfully used as 
lighting for the triumphs when they come. A series of triumphs 
is doubtless less dramatic than a single big one toward which 
everything has tended ; but that is merely another way of say- 
ing that “The Story of Louis Pasteur” is not quite so sustained 
a success-story as “The Prisoner of Shark Island.” 
MARK VAN DOREN 








THEATERS—DEBATES 











THE THEATRE GUILD prese 


ND OF SUMMER 


E A comedy by 8S. N. SHERMAN with 


INA CLATRE and OSGOOD PEKKINS 





G U | L THEA., 52nd St., W. of B’way, Fvwes. &: 40 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday at 2:0 
THE THEATRE GUILD present 


in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A DAY 


A Comedy by Dodie Smith 
with GLADYS COOPER and PHILIP MERIVALE 


MOROSCO THEA., 45th St. W. of B'way. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees, Wednesday, Thursday and Sat 
urday at 2:30, Eatra Matinee Wednesday 

















New Pheatre League Benefit 


SUNDAY Civic REPERTORY 
EVENING MAR. 1 THEATRE, 14 ST. & 6 AVE. 


The Theatre of Action in 


“THE CRIME” 
















ys - th A New Play by Michael Blankfort 
end “THE LITTLE GREEN BUNDLE “ "7.223! 
New Theatre 
L . 55 West 45 
ett Worker's Bockshows 35c to $ 1 65 








FASCISM 


an exposé 
Former foreign correspondent Internation- 
al News Service—returning from Europe. 


John L. 


SPIVAK 
“I Saw It There!” 


Director—American Civil Liberties Union 
—back from mid-west tour. 


Roger N. 


BALDWIN 
“I See It Here!” 


Exec. Sec. Church League for Industrial 
Democracy. 


Rev. Wm. L., Chairman 


SPOFFORD 


Adm. $1.1@ .83—Tickets at Office of 
Committee—156 Fifth Av. Chelsea 3-4739 
and at Box Office. 


The HENRI BARBUSSE 
MEMORIAL COMMIT- 
TEE presents three 
distinguished men who 
prefer answering ques- 
tions to making 
speeches. 


WED. EVE. at 8:15 


MARCH 4 


PYTHIAN 
AUDITORIUM 
135 W. 70th Street 

















IMPORTANT DEBATE! 
Sponsored by The Book and Magazine Guild of America 


LEWIS COREY vs. ALFRED BINGHAM 
“WHAT FUTURE FOR THE | Wednesday MARCH 11 If 
INTELLECTUAL WORKER?” at &:15 D. m. sharo 
Roger Baldwin, Chairman RAND SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
John Chamberlain, Selden Rodmar vast me St. New Yor’ City 
louis M. Hacker and William Admissi ® cents 
Krowder, will lead the discussion, General Public Invited 


in advance fram 


Tickets may be purchased at the door, or 
. New York City 


Harold Strauss, 405 East S4th treet, 




















With this issue the Labor section is dropped because the 
subject-matter, more than ever before, is too closely integrated 
with the whole content of The Nation to be dealt with 
separately. We shall devote more and not less space to labor 
and related subjects. Forthcoming issues will contain articles 
by Louis Adamic, Benjamin Stolberg, Carleton Beals, Lillian 
Symes, and others 
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EDITORIAL CONTEST 


hor College Students 


The Foreign Policy Association and 
The Nation, joint sponsors of the 
contest announced in The Nation of 
February 5, present this list of 


SUGGESTED READING 


BOOKS 


Bradley, Phillips. Can We Stay Out of War? Norton. 
$2.75. 

Dulles, A. W., and Armstrong, H. F. Can We Be Neutral? 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Jessup, P. C., and Deak, Francis. Neutrality: Its History, 
Economics and Law, 4 vol., Columbia University 
Press. $3.75 each. 

Millis, Walter. The Road to War, Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Seymour, Charles. American Neutrality, 1914-1917. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. $2. 

Young, Eugene J. Powerful America, Frederick Stokes. $3. 


PAMPHLETS 


Goslin, R. Min Editor. War Tomorrow—Will We Keep 
Out? Foreign Policy Association (Headline Books) 
35c; paper 25c. 

Wright, Quincy. The United States and Neutrality, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. (Public Policy Pamphlet) 


25e. 


MAGAZINES 


Beard, C. A. Keeping America Out of War, Current His- 
tory, Dec. 1935. 

Briggs, H. W. and Buell, R. L. American Neutrality in 
a Future War, *Foreign Policy Report, April 10, 1935, 
25c. 

Buell, R. L. American Neutrality and Collective Security, 
*Geneva Special Studies, No. 6, 1935, 35c. 

The Dangerous Year, *Foreign Policy Pamphlet, No. 2. 
The New American Neutrality, *Foreign Policy Re- 
port, Jan. 15, 1936, 25e. 

Can We Be Neutral? The Nation, Feb. 12, 1936. 

Dean, V. M. The Case for Collective Action, The Nation, 

Feb. 26, 1936. 
Millis, Walter. Morgan, Money and War, The Nation, 
Jan. 22, 1936. 
What Does Neutrality Mean? The Nation, Jan. 29, 
1936. 

Sanctions or War? The Nation, September 4, 1935. 

Sanctions Under Neutrality, The Nation, Nov. 13, 1935. 

Sims, W. S. Freedom of the Seas, Forum, Jan. 1936. 

Stimson, H. L. Neutrality and War Prevention, Inter- 

nation Conciliation, Sept. 1935. 
The Illusion of Neutrality, Forum, Nov. 1935. 
Stone, W. T. Neutrality by Statute, New Republic, Aug. 7, 
1935. 

Strengthening the Neutrality Act, The Nation, Jan. 8, 1936. 

Swing, R. G. and Detzer, Dorothy. Sanctions us. Neutrality, 
The Nation, Dec. 4, 1935 

Warren, Charles. Prepare for Neutrality, Yale Review, 

Mar. 1935. 
Safequards to Neutrality, Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1936. 
Troubles of a Neutral, Foreign Affairs, April 1934. 

de Wilde, J]. C. Testing Leaque Sanctions, *Foreign Pol- 
icy Report, Dec. 4, 1935, 25« 

*Published by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 15 





Joseph Wood Krutch says: 


BOY MEETS GIRL. Cort Theater. Rough and ready satire op 


Hollywood, but probably the funniest thing of its kind sing 
“Once in a Lifetime.” 

DEAD END. Belasco Theater. A play about gangsters in th 
making on an East River waterfront. More a good show thay 
a great drama, but a very good show indeed. 


ETHAN FROME. National Theater. The apparently impos. 
sible task of dramatization of Edith Wharton’s novel achieved 
with conspicuous success. Outstanding performances by Paul. 
ine Lord, Ruth Gordon, and Raymond Massey. 


JUMBO. Hippodrome. Paul Whiteman, Jiramy Durante, and 
a remarkable clown named A. Robbins surrounded by acto. 
bats and animals. Literally better than a circus. 

LIBEL. Henry Miller Theater. Exciting English courtroom 
play. Surprisingly probable for this sort of thing and superbly 
acted. 

PARADISE LOST. Longacre Theater. Clifford Odets’s compli. 
cated picture of a family composed exclusively of pathological 
futilitarians. He calls it a picture of the middle class but it 
strikes me as somewhat less than typical. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Plymouth Theater. Amazingly 
successful adaptation, brilliantly staged and acted. A thor. 
oughly delightful evening in the theater. 

VICTORIA REGINA. Broadhurst Theater. Delightful series 
of scenes from Laurence Housman’s drama stunningly acted 
by Helen Hayes and others. Fairer to the matron queen than 
Strachey but funny nevertheless and charming besides. 


Mark Van Doren says: 


AH, WILDERNESS. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Eugene 
O'Neill's touching and searching comedy of high-school days 
translated into a film which charms by its own right. Full of 
recognitions for the middle-aged. 

A NIGHT AT THE OPERA. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The 
Marx Brothers in their best picture to date. Hilarious and 
brilliant. 

ANNIE OAKLEY. R.K.O. A minor American masterpiece 
based on the life of Buffalo Bill's best-loved sharpshooter. 
Barbara Stanwyck as Annie Oakley divides the honors with 
Sitting Bull. 

MODERN TIMES. Charles Chaplin. Charlie Chaplin returns 
to the screen disguised as his old self and fulfils every expec- 
tation. Should be seen by everyone—and heard, for he has 
sound effects. 

MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. A 
long and noisy film, elaborated tirelessly from the famous 
books by Nordhoff and Hall; but distinguished by the great 
acting of Charles Laughton as Captain Bligh. 

THE GHOST GOES WEST. Alexander Korda. René Clair’s 
first film in English, with scenes in Scotland and the United 
States. Clever, satirical, and fanciful, but without the master 
touch. 

WAY DOWN EAST. Fox. D. W. Griffith told the story bet- 
ter and more simply, but it remains a good story for movie 
purposes, and pictorially this version is very fine. 
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TrHE LOS ANGELES 
ORDER PATROL 


gsters in thee 
od show th),—mpear Sirs: The border patrol which has 
~ Pocen carrying on in California is still 
Smportant news to the public. My hus- 
hand and I have just returned from a 
trip to Blythe, California, from there to 


Shen Py id 


rently impos. 
wel achieve; 


aces by Paul BS Quartsite, Arizona, then to Yuma, 

Arizona. We have observed and analyzed 

Durante, and [MP this move on the part of the Los Angeles 

led by acto. i police, and it seems to us one more very 
serious stab at our civil liberties. 

. courtroom We were in Blythe four years ago and 


nd superbly P met a number of the citizens there. At 
‘Bh that time there was an active Socialist 
F local. The merchants were tolerant, ap- 
§ proachable people. This time we found 
almost no independent merchants. All 


ts’s compli. 
athological 
class but it 


liberal groups had disintegrated. The 
hain stores have moved in and the local 


Amazingly i Chamber of Commerce is now the dom- 

1. A thor. J inant organization. The day before we 

rrived that group had entertained a 

tful series peaker from the Los Angeles Chamber 

agly acted of Commerce, under whose influence 

ueen than ep ey had sent a letter heartily indorsing 

* p Chief of Police Davis of Los Angeles for 

i protecting their town from those crim- 

| inals who are trying to enter California. 

} Blythe has no railroad and is about 

Eugene S three miles from the state line. Los 

hool days IE Angeles has eight fully armed policemen 

+ Full of t every entrance of a highway into the 

One family from Oklahoma had put 

yer. The '| their possessions into a Ford car and 

ous and tarted for California, where they had rel- 

tives and sought a milder winter climate. 

sterpiece They were found with only ten dollars 

shooter nd were turned back with this small 

rs with mount of money facing two hundred 

miles of desert highway before reaching 

a i town of any size where they could ex- 
+ expec. ect to get aid. 

ee thes In Yuma we went to see the sheriff, 

who seemed rather disinterested. He said 

that before Los Angeles took it upon 

yer. A itself the town was driving the hobos out 

famous of the “jungle,” but now it let them 

‘= lone. He suggested we go to the 

jungle” and see what we could find. 

Clair's The inhabitants were very bitter, had no 

Inited feeling of hope or responsibility toward 

master society; they could plainly see there was 

little chance of justice for them. They 

y bet told us of several persons who, trying to 

mavie pass the border, had been beaten and 


badly abused, but this we were not able 
to verify. One man was making coffee in 









a large tin can. That morning he had 
done a family washing for which he was 
paid fifteen cents and had spent it for 
coffee for the crowd. 

We took two young men, twenty-two 
and twenty-five years of age, to dinner. 
They had not eaten for three days. Both 
had had a high-school education and one 
could boast of two years of college. He 
wanted very much to study law. They 
were both staunch Republicans, well 
mannered and evidently from good 
homes. They believed that the NRA was 
a great infringement on people's rights. 
On their arrival at the state line they were 
met with the questions, ‘‘Any money? 
any work? Well, this is as far west as 
you go, young man.” 

We had an interview with the Los 
Angeles officer on the highway bridge, 
who was also patrolling the railroad 
bridge by flashing a light down between 
the cars as the freight train passed slowly 
by. He first denied that his instructions 
were to finger-print the travelers. When 
Mtr. Packard took the instructions out of 
his pocket, the officer’s eyes grew large 
with amazement. He said that they were 
only finger-printing the ones who looked 
like criminals. When I asked him if he 
did not know that these people had a 
constitutional right to travel where they 
pleased, he answered me with, ‘‘What do 
you mean? We are down here at the or- 
ders of the chief of police of Los An- 
geles.” 

These policemen at the border are 
drawing pay for full time but are given 
ten days out of the month to go home in 
police cars to see their families. This 
shows what a great cost it is to the tax- 
payer. 

ROSE MARIE PACKARD 
Pasadena, February 10 


EMANCIPATOR 


Dear Sirs: It is hard to believe that what I 
have always looked upon as one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding clean magazines, pre- 
senting and discussing correctly matters 
of nation-wide importance and of interest 
to all readers who can afford the purchase 
price, would stoop so low as to publish 
such a slanderous, disgusting full-page 
cartoon of Dr. Francis E. Townsend as 
that appearing on page 36 of the issue of 
January 8. 

Gentlemen, you should be ashamed of 


Letters to the Editors 


yourselves, oneand all, for you must know 
that you have slandered one of America’s 
outstanding citizens, one of the most 
widely discussed men in public life today, 
a man who has kindled a ray of hope in 
the hearts of millions of America’s aged, 
downtrodden, and neglected citizens. He 
has a clear vision of the nation’s needs 
which, up to the present time, no one 
has disputed except a few crooked poli- 
ticians, high-salaried brain-trusters, Con 
gressmen and Senators, and some nit-wit 
editors and specialty writers who should 
be confined in some institution for th: 
feeble-minded. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend is an out 
standing humanitarian, also a Christian 
a believer in the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule. He is a man whose 
name will be venerated and honored in 
the pa, °s of American history as another 
great emancipator. 

G. H. YOUNG 
Walhalla, Mich., February 18 


HUNGARIAN PRISON 


Dear Sirs: After my eight and a hal! 
years’ confinement in Hungarian prisons, 
allow me to call your attention to the 
crime of the Hungarian juridical author 
ities who, disregarding all dictates of 
humanity and acting contrary to legal 
requirements, are trying finally to break 
down and even to kill Mathias Rakosi, 
the former People’s Commis: of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. 

Solitary confinement means that th« 
prisoner is locked in a cell never exceed 
ing eighteen cubic meters in size, where 
even in summer not a ray of sunlight ever 
enters. The damp walls of this cell are 
white and yellow from saltpeter, and the 
prisoner must wear winter clothing even 
in summer owing to the cold. With the 
exception of the guard, conversation 
with whom is forbidden, the prisoner 
never sces anybody. Food, in any case 
scanty, is reduced by a third. Better food 
at one’s own expense, visits by relatives, 
books, paper, and writing materials are 
not allowed. 

According to the law, solitary confine 
ment can extend only for one-third of 
the sentence, not exceeding one year for 
sentences of up to five years, two years 
for sentences of up to ten years, and three 
years as the absolute limit in case of 
higher sentences. In addition the law 
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provices that strict solitary confinement 
may be carried out only where the health 
of the prisoner permits. After the pris 
oner has served the first half of his sen 
tence or after ten years in the case of 
life strict 
solitary confinement is forbidden. 


prisoners serving sentences, 

How then do the fascist juridical des- 
pots of Hungary deal with Mathias 
Rakosi? Rakosi was arrested for his po- 
litical activity in 1925 and sentenced to 
cight and a half years’ imprisonment. 
During these eight and a half years he 
was held more than seven years in solt- 
tary not to the 
many disc iplinary punishments which he 


confinement, mention 
had to suffer on account of his desperate 
struggles against the inhuman prison 
regime, 

At the end of his sentence, that is, in 
1934, Rakosi was not released; a charg¢ 
was brought against him connected with 
his participation in the government of 
the Soviet Republic in Hungary in 1919, 
a charge for which the bill of indictment 
had been prepared fifteen years before 
but which, de spite the request of Rakosi's 
defending counsel, had not been dealt 
with. On the termination of his first sen- 
ten the court sentenced Rakosi for the 
second time—this time to life imprison- 
ment, 

Rakosi's counsel requested that th 
two sentences should run concurrently, 
since the charges in the second trial rc 
ferred to an earlier time (1919) than 
those of the first trial (1925). The court 
did not grant this request, but vindic- 
tively brought a charge against Rakosi’s 
counsel because he accused the public 
prosecutor of breaking the law. Rakosi 
was brought to the Szeged Prison and 
despite his ten years’ previous imprison- 
ment without a break, is now treated as 
a ‘new prisoner.” He is condemned to 
three years’ solitary confinement; all the 
privileges allowed by law are w ithdrawn 
from him. The fascist juridical bureau- 
crats refuse to recognize the fact that 
Rakosi has been in strict solitary confine- 
ment almost without a break ever since 
1925, not only in defiance of the law, 
but in spite of the fact that he is broken 
in health. 

The fascist rulers of Hungary do this 
! ause they want to get rid of Rakosi, 
they want to kill him, in order to rob the 
Hungarian prol tariat of one of its best 
front-rank fighters. All cultured people, 
all who have a spark of human fee ling in 
them, must unanimously protest against 
this new barbarism of the fascist regime 


in Hungary 
LUTTAU SANTO 


Moscow, January 15 


WRITE A LETTER 
TO CALIFORNIA! 


Dear Sirs: Herbert Solow mentioned in 
his letter in your issue of February 5 that 
the California Board of Prison Terms 
and Paroles would not be meeting again 
for four months. Technically this is cor- 
rect ; actually the board meets this month. 
There is nothing to hinder it from re- 
viewing the cases of the criminal-syndi- 
calism prisoners now serving indetermi- 
nate sentences of from one to fourteen 
ycars in California state prisons, and set- 
ting their sentences. In the absence of 
widespread expressions of opinion, the 
board is the more likely to take a definite 
step now, and the sentences may be ex- 
pected to be the maximum. 

The agricultural interests in Califor- 
nia feel that their terroristic methods, 
labor camps, vigilante action, and anti- 
union propaganda have effectively put a 
stop to further protests from the migra- 
tory workers or their repres_ntatives. It 
is extremely important, therefore, that 
those who wish to see these yourg fight- 
ers for the rights of labor and of free 
expression of opinion in America freed 
from prison should write without delay 
asking that their sentences be set at the 
minimum. Address letters to the Honor- 
able Frank C. Sykes, California Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles, Kohl Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

ELLA WINTER 
Carmel, Cal., February 16 








Contributors 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG, author with 
Warren Vinton of ‘‘The Economic Con- 
sequences of the New Deal,” is perhaps 
America’s leading controversial journal- 
ist. His analysis of the Socialist Party let 
loose in the columns of The Nation a del- 
uge of correspondence, mostly denuncia- 
tory. His estimate of Huey Long was no 
less lively, though its subject had fewer 
champions among the __letter-writers. 
Within a few weeks Mr. Stolberg will 
contribute a definitive appraisal of John 
L. Lewis, particularly in his role as the 
leader of the coming American labor 
movement. 


HAROLD J. LASKI, who spent four 
years teaching politics in American uni- 
versities, mainly Harvard, has been since 
1926 professor of political science at the 
University of London. The list of his 
works is impressive both for length and 
content: among them are “The Founda- 
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tions of Sovereignty,” ‘Democracy 
Crisis,"” and “The State in Theory , 
Practice.” Mr. Laski will shortly ary 
in the United States and will lecture 
the European situation at the New Sch 
for Social Research in New York. 


MORRIE RYSKIND has for some tig 
been earnestly occupied in exposing ¢ 
follies of politics in such works as "( 
Thee I Sing” and “Let ’Em Eat Cake 
of which, with George S. Kaufman, 
was coauthor. He is now in Hollywog 
where he will act as The Nation's spy 
correspondent. 


JAMES T. FARRELL is the author of ti 
“Studs Lonigan” trilogy, that devastatis 
account of a boy’s life on the Chica 
streets. His projects for the future cor 
prise twenty-four more volumes dealixy 
with various of the “Studs Lonigar 
characters. 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING has bee 
Berlin correspondent of the Chica 
Daily News and London correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger ani 
the New York Evening Post. He was a 
editor and the Washington correspond. 
ent of The Nation during 1934 ané 
1935. He is now devoting a large part 
of his time to radio broadcasting on 
politics from Washington. 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER has been 
for some time a regular reviewer for the 
New York Times and The Nation. He 
is the editor of “An Anthology of Light 
Verse” and “An Eighteenth Centuy 
Miscellany,” which covers English liters- 
ture from Swift to Blake. 


MARK VAN DOREN is the author of 
several volumes of poetry, the latest be- 
ing “A Winter Diary and Other Poems,’ 
of one novel, “The Transients,” and of 
many critical articles in The Nation and 
elsewhere. His official occupation is asso- 
ciate professor of English at Columbia 
University. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH is another 
poet who makes his living by doing 
something else. Perhaps Mr. MacLeish’s 
best-known volumes are “The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish” and “Conquistador.” 
When he is not writing poetry he is being 
an editor of Fortune—and vice versa. 


SIDNEY HOOK is chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at New York 
University. He has written ‘The Mean- 
ing of Marx” and “Towards the Under- 
standing of Karl Marx.” 
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